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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WHILE THE soviet Premier and his party toured de 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic and saw the sights from Arles to 
Bordeaux, from Marseilles to Metz, the places of French 
greatness and the places where France bled out her greatness 
in wars, the French Communist party greeted them with 
balloons, waving red flags, and cries of “Khrush—chev!” 
There was also silence and grim restraint and an occasional 
reminder of Hungary with a “Budapest!” shouted or chalked 
on a wall. But while Nikita Khrushchev made his pilgrimage 
to the Paris apartment where Lenin had once found political 
refuge, a bitter letter came to us from one of our correspond- 
ents in France about a present-day anti-Communist whose 
political refuge had been treated more cavalierly than Lenin’s: 

“You should mobilize the AFL-CIO for the sake of Paul 
Barton (Jiri Velbrusky) who was arrested and deported to 
Corsica by the de Gaulle government in obedience to the 
Soviet security police. 

“Barton was Secretary of the Czechoslovak Trade Unions 
and as such should be able to rely upon the solidarity of 
the free trade unions all over the world. I hope you will raise 
hell to rescue him. We are doing our best here, but up to 
now have been helpless. Please do something. Ask for tele- 
grams of protest to the French Consulate in New York, to 
the French Embassy in Washington, to de Gaulle in the 
Elysée Palace in Paris.” 

Ossequy: We mourn the death of Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, a devoted public servant and a responsible jour- 
nalist. His love of country was manifest both in his politics 
and in the conservation of our natural resources which he 
so ably espoused in THe New Leaper’s “Conserving Our 








Great Outdoors.” (See William E. Bohn’s “In \emory” on 
page 9.) 

LaureEts: Contributors to THe New Leaner have continued 
to distinguish themselves in publications on the central issues 
of our time. Daniel Bell, former managing editor of Tue 
New Leaper and frequent contributor and now associate 
professor of sociology at Columbia, has just published a 
widely-hailed and stimulating book, The End of Ideology, 
In it, he points out that liberalism, conservatism and Marx- 
ism have lost their meaning as philosophical systems and 
their emotional power as rallying points. 

A long-time contributor, Hans Kohn, professor of history 
at CCNY, and international authority on nationalism, has 
just published The Mind of Germany, an illuminating study 
of the conflict of nationalism and humanistic traditions in 
shaping the mentality and history of Germany. 

One of America’s leading philosophers and theologians, 
and professor of ethics and theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, Reinhold Niebuhr is also one of Tue New 
Leaper’s board of Regular Contributors. A book of his 
writings which covers the full range of his thinking on 
politics over the past three decades has just been compiled, 
edited and published under the title, Reinhold Niebuhr on 
Politics. 

Another of our board of Regular Contributors, Leslie 
Fiedler, has just published Love and Death in the American 
Novel, which Malcolm Cowley, in a front-page review in 
the New York Times Book Review Section, called “one of 
the most ambitious surveys of our literature since Vernon 
L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought.” 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
views of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of 
opinions consistent with our democratic policy. Un- 
solicited manuscripts will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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IPLOMATS may have their eyes 
Di: Geneva, politicians may be 
watching Wisconsin and the Presi- 
dent may be looking forward to re- 
tirement in just a few more months, 
but if Congressional mail is any 
criterion the country is most con- 
cerned with the need for a Federal 
medical care program for the aged. 
No other question has generated so 
many letters from constituents this 
year as has the medical care matter. 
Nor has any other issue caused the 
Administration, and especially Vice 
President Nixon, the acute political 
embarrassment that has_ resulted 
from the failure of the White House 
to come up with a workable alterna- 
tive to the Forand bill. 

Unfortunately for the Democrats, 
however, they do not have a majority 
for the Forand bill—which would 
expand the Social Security program 
to provide medical care for the aged 
—on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where all tax legislation 
must originate. Expansion of the So- 
cial Security program would require 
an increase in Social Security taxes. 

The impasse which apparently has 
been reached both in the Administra- 
tion and in the Congress over the ad- 
mittedly serious problem of medical 











care for the aged illustrates what fre- 
quently happens when politicians be- 
Come prisoners of their own dogma. 
Any program that can be labelled 
“‘secialized medicine” is still pre- 
sumed to be as politically toxic as in 
the days when Oscar Ewing was head 
of what now is the Department of 


Health. Ed cation and Welfare. 
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WASHINGTON—U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 


Arthur E. Flemming, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, has searched for more than a 
year for an alternative to the medical 
care proposal sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Aime J. Forand (D.-R. L.). 
But Flemming, whose political an- 
tennae are extremely sensitive, has 


NIXON: GETS DEMOCRATIC ASSIST 


come up with nothing that can be 
remotely compared to the Forand 
plan. 

Why hasn’t Flemming come out for 
a scaled-down version of the Forand 
bill, or a reasonable facsimile of it, 
with the imprint 
plainly in view? The answer seems 


Administration’s 


to be that despite prodding from 
Nixon and others who see the potent 
political consequences of a failure 
to resolve the medical care issue, 


President Eisenhower cannot be per- 


Congress and the Aged 


legislators and the President are paralyzed by pleas urging medical care program 


suaded of the urgency of the situa- 
tion. 

Two possibilities have been serious- 
ly discussed within the Administra- 
tion. One is a reinsurance program 
to reimburse private insurance com- 
panies that agree to extend protection 
for medical care to the aged. The 
second is an aid program following 
the outlines of the present Federal 
assistance programs to the aged, the 
blind and the dependent. The rein- 
surance idea is generally regarded to 
be as unwieldly as it would be ex- 
pensive. The direct assistance ap- 
proach would add considerably to 
Federal expenditures, and everyone 
knows that with the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration a balanced budget comes 
first. 

In his last appearance before the 
Ways and Means Committee, Flem- 
ming talked rather vaguely about a 
Federal-state program of assistance 
to aged persons who are ill and with- 
out adequate funds to pay for the 
medical care. He made it clear that 
the Administration was opposed to 
the Forand bill. Yet when Flemming 
has discussed medical care for the 
aged at other times he has often left 
the impression that he, if no one else 
in the Administration, realizes the 
Forand approach is the only feasible 
one. 

There is, of course, no question 
that extension of the Social Security 
program to include medical care for 
the aged is the first step on the road 
to national health insurance. But such 
an insurance program is a far cry 
from “socialized medicine”; the Gov- 








ernment would only be underwriting 


the cost of medical care. Doctors 
would be paid fees by the Govern- 
ment, but there would still be free- 
dom to select the doctor of your 
choice. Nevertheless, it apparently is 
still easy to convince many members 
of Congress that such a program is 
that 


might very well kill the American 


indeed “socialized medicine” 
way of life rather than cure grand- 
father. 

The bipartisan conservative ma- 
jority on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has so far succeeded in hold- 
ing up the Forand bill. It is generally 
conceded on Capitol Hill, however, 
that it would be approved—in per- 
haps a somewhat modified form—by 
Congress once it got out on the floor 
of the the Senate. Its 
political appeal is as obvious as is 


House and 
the need for a comprehensive medical 
care program for the aged. 

Here is the kind of issue which 
should be faced up to by both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 
The fear of a catastrophic illness 
which drains away the savings of a 
lifetime as quickly as it takes away 
the strength of an aged person is a 
constant threat to the peace of mind 
of a rapidly aging population. This 
is truly one of the unmet social needs 
of a largely affluent society. But too 
few members of Congress have had 
the courage to expose the false issue 
of “socialized medicine” and to chal- 
lenge the adequacy of the prescribed 
voluntary health insurance potions of 
the American Medical 
and the other outspoken opponents of 
the Forand bill. 

It is frequently stated that such 
matters as Social Security are no 


Association 


longer germane political issues in the 
United States, that there can be no 
argument over Social Security be- 
cause everyone is for it. Perhaps 
everyone is for a little bit of Social 
Security, but the numbers of political 
leaders who are supporting an ade- 
quate Social Security program which 
includes provision for medical care 
are hardly legion. There are still very 
many great issues involving Social 





McNAMARA: THE NEED IS CRUCIAL 


Security in the United States, but un- 
fortunately few persons in public life 
are willing to take on the powerful 
special interests which oppose an ex- 
pansion of social welfare programs. 

Arthur E. Schlesinger Jr. is fond 
of pointing out that qualitative issues 
have superseded the essentially 
quantitative questions that led to the 
New Deal reforms of 25 years ago. 
Medical care problems are among 
the qualitative problems that Schle- 
singer has in mind. Practically every 
aged person now has some Govern- 
ment protection on which he can rely, 
but it is seldom enough. That is why 
Representative Forand and the other 
advocates of medical care for the 
aged believe that such a program is 
so desperately needed to meet the 
most acute need of retired men and 
women. 

The longer the Democratic Con- 
gress keeps the Forand bill bottled 
up, however, the less difficulty Rich- 
ard Nixon will have in his campaign 
for the Presidency when he tries to 
explain the utter and inexcusable 
failure of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to provide for medical care for 
the aged. Thus the Democrats will 
be materially assisting the Nixon 
campaign if they fail to push through 
Congress at the very least a version 
of the Forand bill providing for 
coverage for catastrophic illnesses. 


The experience with the aid-to-the. 
disabled provisions of ‘he Social Se. 
curity program provites a usefyl 
guideline. Four years ago Congress 
approved legislation extending Social 
Security benefits to persons over 50 
years of age who were permanently 
disabled and unable to work. The 
program has worked «quite success. 
fully, although it was opposed by the 
AMA and its allies with the same 
“socialized medicine” charges that 
are now being brought against the 
Forand bill. But now even Secretary 
Flemming has recommended the re. 
moval of the 50-year limit and the 
expansion of the disability assistance 
program to any permanently disabled 
person who has been covered by So. 
cial Security. 

A Senate Subcommittee on the 
Aged headed by Senator Patrick V. 
McNamara (D.-Mich.) reported in 
January that medical care is the 
number one problem facing the aged 
in America today. The report, a 
poignant document, was based on an 
extensive series of hearings held 
throughout the country. The subcom- 
mittee not only heard acknowledged 
experts on the problems of the aged. 
but it also listened to accounts of the 
plight of the aged from retired per- 
sons themselves. Anyone who has 
read the report can only conclude 
that the need for medical care for 
the aged is indeed one of the mos 
serious social problems this country 
will face in the 1960s. 

Unquestionably, by the end of this 
decade Congress will have approved 
a comprehensive program for medical 
care for the aged, It is still possible 
that Congress will make a start on 
such a program this year. But the 
longer Congress and the Administra 
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tion stall and continue to repeat the 
shibboleths of “socialized medicine’ 
the worse the problem will get. And, 
this is no abstruse question; it is @ 
intensely human problem. There at 
few families in the United States wh 
have not known what the costs of § 
catastrophic illness can do the saving 
of the aged and sometimes to 

savings of their sons and daughters 
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HE FIRST major political develop- 
South 


President Eisenhower’s tour was the 


ment in America after 
declaration in Argentina of a state 
of “internal commotion”—a_ condi- 
tion but one stage removed from 
martial law. There is, of course, no 
direct connection between the declara- 
tion and the trip. The shouts of 
“Peron, Peron” that General Eisen- 
hower heard at several points in 
Buenos Aires were aimed at Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi, as were the 
stones that smashed the windshield 
of the official car a month earlier 
when President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
of Mexico visited Argentina. 

The Peronists were building up a 


crescendo in 








anticipation of the 
March 27. 


They and their Communist allies were 


Congressional election 
pursuing their campaign to destroy 
the Frondizi Administration and the 
democratic Their 
with regard to “Yankee imperialism” 
had not altered. If they spared Eisen- 
hower it was largely to avoid an- 
lagonizing that large section of the 
population which really welcomed 
the victorious leader of World War 
Il, the smiling statesman striving for 
world peace. For the Communists, 
the strategic requirement of beefing 
up the ectoplasmic “Spirit of Camp 
David” dictated discreet and proper 
restraint. 

The good will that the President 
evoked should not be underestimated. 


system. position 


As the starting point of a new ap- 
proach to Hemisphere cooperation it 
has definite value. Anyone who be- 
lieves that “ood feeling is a substitute 
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COMMUNISM IN 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


LATIN AMERICA 


for policy, however, would do well 
to consider both the events that have 
followed the trip and some of the 
The 


student demonstrations against Eisen- 


circumstances that attended it. 


hower in Montevideo, the clenched 
fists, the bleated “Cuba si, 
no,” the curses against “United States 


Yanqui 


imperialism” should not be taken 


too seriously. Neither should the 


Major efforts focus on turning nationalism and disillusion into anti-Americanism 


million a year on persuasion, infiltra- 
tion and subversion in Latin America. 
Several of their techniques and ir 
dications of their persistence were 
most clearly visible in Montevideo. 

The 


not say a harsh word against Eisen- 


Communist party there did 
hower in public. Only on the rear 
wall of a building near the Univer- 


sity Law School did I see a scrawled 





With this article by Richard C. Hottelet, Tue New 
LEADER continues its coverage-in-depth of the turbu- 
lent Latin American countries. Hottelet, a long-time 
Columbia Broadcasting System correspondent, ac- 


companied President 


journey to four Latin American nations—Brazil, Ar- 


gentina, 


the United States’ position 


Eisenhower on his 


Chile and Uruguay—in February 
March, and observed at first hand the effects of the 
Communists’ campaign to win adherents. Here he 
reports on the events of that trip against the back- 
ground of what he describes as the “Soviet effort 
to destroy Hemisphere solidarity, and specifically 
in Latin America.” 


historic 


and 








large picture of Fidel Castro, in- 
scribed, “We like Fidel Castro,” that 
Brazilian students hung out of their 
Rio headquarters on Eisenhower’s 
route. Against the background of 
friendly welcome from the great 
majority, these incidents were, in- 
deed, minor. Nevertheless, they were 
danger signals, to be ignored only 
at serious risk. 

For 10 days, Eisenhower was the 
center of attention, yet he did not 
have the stage entirely to himself. 
Outside the spotlight, the Soviet bloc 
was on hand too, working quietly. 
resourcefully, unremittingly, to ex- 
pand its influence. Sober observers 


calculate that the Soviets spend $100 


slogan, “Eisenhower go home—hands 
off Cuba,” signed by the Communist 
Youth Movement. The paint was not 
fresh and could well have been ap- 
plied in an excess of zeal before 
more sophisticated strategists let it 
be known that the party line ruled 
out open attacks on Eisenhower or 
his policy before the summit con- 
The 


course, is “open.” What the party 


ference. operative word, of 
itself was too circumspect to say was 
shouted all the louder by others with 
every likelihood of active Communist 
encouragement. 

Uruguay enjoys complete political 
freedom. Like other democracies, it 
has no shortage of people whose 








grievances or ambitions outstrip their 
intelligence and who are quite willing 
to gain notoriety with Communist 
help. The party is ready and able 
to support them as long as they per- 
form according to plan. Tiny Trot- 
skyist and Anarchist groups have 
remained alive on the fringes of 
Uruguayan politics. Appearing ri- 
diculous to the mass of the popula- 
tion, they have been weak and fairly 
still, but upon the first announcement 
of the Eisenhower visit they blos- 
somed out. Their chronic poverty 
ended in an expensive burst of leaflets 


The 


Revolucionario (Fourth Internation- 


and _ posters. Partido Obrero 
al), which had received practically no 
votes in the 1958 election and seemed 
to have even less in the way of funds, 
suddenly appeared to have received 
of funds 
Obviously, they had got money some- 


an infusion and 


energy. 


where, whether from the Commu- 
nists or from Cuba was a matter of 
conjecture. 

It is in the nature of such relations 
that cause and effect cannot easily 
between 
Moscow’s Communists and “heretics” 


might appear doubtful. But those 


be proven. Collaboration 


Communists’ 
working alliances with Hitler, Peron, 
Batista, other 
supposedly natural enemies will find 


who remember the 


Perez Jimenez and 


nothing strange in this partnership. 
Oscar Albrieu, Minister of Interior 
in Peron’s regime and now one of 
the leaders of the Peronist movement 
in Argentina, recently made the fol- 
lowing cool statement to correspond- 
ent Joseph Newman of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“We have just joined the Commu- 
nists in the United Workers Move- 
ment. We Peronistas control four 
million organized workers. The Com- 
munists have 400,000. Unions sup- 
porting the Frondizi Government 
have only one million. We have the 
of the 
country and we will fight for a living 
wage and rights. If 


Frondizi continues to deny us the 


great mass of the workers 


for political 


right to act as a legal party, there 
is a danger that the Communists. 
more skillful than any others in work- 
ing underground, will win over the 
mass of the Peronistas and give 
Argentina a Communist party with 
four million members.” 


The Corporation for Economic and 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATION AGAINST EISENHOWER: DANGER SIGNAL FOR U.S. 


Industrial Research, in its recent 
study of Soviet-bloc Latin American 
activities, device of 
“dual Communism,” through which 
the party splits to join each of two 
opposing sides in orde: 


refers to the 


to capitalize 
on the victory of either. A well 
disciplined, unscrupulous organiza. 
tion has little difficulty in working 
both sides of the street, using what. 
ever disguise best fits the need. Mos. 


cow, in fact, runs no risk in its 
patronage of feeble  diversionists, 
however obnoxious their _ heresy 


would normally be, since the activities 
for which they are revived onl 
orchestrate the Soviet line. 

The Red propagandists see no 
more reason to be fastidious in their 
appeals than in their associates. One 
batch of posters affixed to the Un. 
guay University Law School con 
tained the usual 
“Yankee imperialism,” but was te- 
markable for the cartoon that illus 
trated its theme, The repulsive figure 
with the starred and _ striped hat, 
clutching the big money bag, was no! 
Uncle 


features, with the white eyebrows and 


sentiments about 


Sam. Uncle Sam’s familiar 


chin beard, were only a mask tha 
the figure could be seen to have 
dropped. The real face, with blacl 
beard, heavy eyebrows and _ hookej 
nose, was the caricatured Jew wh 
used to appear in Julius Streicher’ 
Stuermer. To make certain that » 
one lost the message, the stars on hi 
hat were the six-pointed stars 0! 
David. All perfectly logical. If hatin; 
Jews will help people to hate 
United States, anti-Semitism become 
a useful gambit. 

In the full academic freedom that 
prevails in Uruguay, as in most othe 
American republics, it stands 
reason that the Communists shoul 
try hard to capture the student move 
ment. The young person's inualt 
urge to rebel, the endless time ™ 
has for talk and the easy pleasure 
orating for effect combine with othe 
factors to stimulate political radie@ 
ism. The loose 
Uruguay’s university, which make 
it possible for anyone to be a studet 


organization ¢ 
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as long as he pleases; the influence 
of Left-wing dilettantes or worse at 
all levels of the faculty; the immunity 
which prevents outsiders, including 
the police, from entering university 
premises—all create an atmosphere 
in which practically anything goes. 
An academic generation being edu- 
cated to expectations that a faltering, 
disorganized economy will hardly be 
able to satisfy may also feel that. it 
has a real grievance against the 
status quo. 

Crystallizing the diffuse elements 
of rebellion, idealism, patriotism, and 
disillusion into an anti-American and 
possibly even pro-Soviet pattern of 
action is a matter of high priority 
for all Communists. Most students 
are too sensible or too independent 
in their rebellion to follow so trans- 
parent a lead. Democracy and free- 
dom are more attractive to the nor- 
mal mind than any gaudy counterfeit. 
But most students in Uruguay, like 
their counterparts almost everywhere, 
tend to be on their 
studies and their personal lives, the 


inert. Intent 


democratically minded have _ per- 
mitted the radicals to dominate the 
National Federation of Students 
(FEUU). It is the old pattern of 
small disciplined groups making and 
grasping opportunity, wearing down 
the slack majority in marathon bull- 
sssions until the right men are 
elected and the right resolutions are 
passed. Once in office, the clique 
tules the federation from above and, 
through it, purports to speak for the 
entire younger generation. Reported- 
ly, some of the key 
Uruguay, who manage to devote all 
their time to this form of politicking, 


are actually on the Communist pay- 
roll. 


figures in 


The student demonstrations that 
marred the Eisenhower visit to 
Montevideo showed that those who 
pull the strings are interested in 
more than protest for protest’s sake. 
After the tear gas and passion of 
the curbside uproar had dissipated, 


the FEUU played host to an “anti- 
Imperialist” demonstration in the 
Law Schow! auditorium that evening. 
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There the propaganda directives were 
spelled out in detail. Obviously, 
Fidel Castro and his Cuban Revolu- 
tion are to be the spearhead of the 
The Com- 


none better. 


anti-American offensive. 


munists could want 
Fidelismo is a native, Western Hemi- 
sphere movement with a simple Robin 
Hood ideology and, for the moment 
at least, bitterly anti-Yankee. Ap- 
pealing strongly to the young and 
uncritical, it is being exploited not 
only to separate the United States 
from the other American republics, 


but also as a precedent for the revolu- 


‘FIDELISMO’: ROBIN HOOD IDEOLOGY 


tionary solution of social problems 
anywhere. 

One of the speakers at the evening 
rally represented a new and mysteri- 
ously financed Movimiento Latino- 
Americano 26 de Julio, and Castro’s 
red and black banner with the sacred 
date hung from the rostrum. The 
young man, in the course of the 
obligatory tirade against Wall Street 
and rapacious monopolies, focused 
significantly on Puerto Rico, Panama 
and Nicaragua. The audience gasped 
as he declared that “freedom fighters” 
in Puerto Rico were being emascu- 
lated by the U.S. secret police, and 
if the report is true that the ML-26 
Julio is recruiting students to help 
“liberate” other parts of the Carib- 
bean in the Cuban manner, the 


speaker may have attracted some 
candidates that night. Certainly in 
the mood prevailing in the hall, it 
would have been distressingly easy. 
The meeting broke up with bellows 
of “Fuera Yanqui” and “Cuba yes, 
Yankee no,” chanted in hypnotic 
crescendo. As I left the auditorium, 
I was showered with spit by en- 
raged young men and women. My 
taxi was kicked and rocked, and the 
mob seemed quite capable of work- 
ing itself up to mayhem. 

Another of the speakers at the 
evening demonstration was a repre- 
sentative of the trade union federa- 
tion, documenting the importance of 
a captive labor leadership in Com- 
munist strategy. As in Argentina, the 
fight against the democratic system 
is being waged most fiercely on the 
economic front. The 23 Uruguayan 
unions that are under Communist 
control, and the central organization 
in which Communist influence is 
strong, have been assigned the task of 
preventing economic recovery. Re- 
peated strikes in the name of workers’ 
rights and social security really have 
the political objective of confusion 
and collapse. 

Overt Marxist indoctrination and 
Communist ideology play only a 
secondary role in Moscow’s Latin 
American plan. The emphasis is 
heavily on good will and respecta- 
bility. Systematic efforts in recent 
years to expand trade, with no de- 
mands for prior diplomatic recogni- 
tion, are part of the pattern. Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan’s 
visit to Cuba, with the sugar purchase 
and the $100 million credit, is a 
classic example of Moscow’s soft ap- 
proach. But there are hundreds more, 
in the form of cultural delegations. 
Scientists, authors, artists, musicians, 
athletes and scholars follow a well- 
beaten path around South America. 
Whether it be the Bolshoi ballet or 
the Moscow circus, they spread not 
Communism but the message that the 
Soviet Union wants only the best for 
mankind. 

Cultural institutes and friendship 
societies also are supported in many 








countries—the number doubled in 
1958 to a total of 85. Thousands of 
visitors have been invited to the 
Soviet bloc in the past few years— 
by no means all of them Communist 
leaders. Last year 900 young people 
were taken to the Communist Vienna 
Youth Festival. Radio broadcasts in 
Spanish and Portuguese have been 
expanded and, among other indica- 
tions of a markedly increased interest 
Soviet 


high schools are reported to have 


in Latin American affairs, 


embarked on a crash program in 
Spanish language courses. 
Uruguay plays an important part 


in another sector of the cultural of- 


fensive. Ever since the first Soviet 
legation in Latin America was es- 
tablished in Montevideo in 1922, it 
has served as a distribution point for 
literature, agents and money. Per- 
haps the largest Uruguayan publish- 
ing house, the Ediciones Pueblos 


Unidos (EPU). 


operation. It publishes locally and 


is a Communist front 


imports literature from the Soviet 
bloe for 


prices 


attractively low 
Marxist 
twisted history. to solid educational 
fields like 


physics and 


resale at 
from classics and 
books in mathematics, 
engineering. As _ else- 
where, the Communists feel safe in 
assuming that the bourgeoisie would 
cut its own throat if the price were 
right. A commercial printing firm, 
Impresora Uruguaya, apparently feels 
only occasional qualms in printing 
for the EPU large quantities of books 
and publications that are sold in 
Uruguay and shipped to Venezuela 
and Mexico. 

until 
a larger volume of Com. 


Argentina has—or has had 
recently 
munist printing than any other coun- 
try. But the record for output per 
held by Uruguay. 
With a population of three million, 
it has 52 regular Communist publica- 
tions and a catalog in 1958 of 1,200 
books, brochures, etc. All told, some 


capita is surely 


320 Communist-line newspapers and 
periodicals are Latin 
America, and 100 more are imported 
from the Soviet bloc. 


In Moscow’s 


printed in 


lexicon, persuasion 


shades over into compulsion, Eight- 
een months ago Argentine police 
stumbled on a school for propa- 
gandists in a suburb of Buenos Aires. 
Six-month courses under a rule of 
discipline as strict as that of any 
military academy trained students 
from all over Latin America in such 
practical fields as street warfare, 
sabotage and “revolutionary gymnas- 
Molotov 


wire cutters and automatic weapons 


tics.” cocktails, insulated 
were found on the premises. And in 
both Argentina and Mexico, Soviet 


and satellite diplomats whose main 


official function is selling all-right- 


CHOU: 


EYE ON SOUTH AMERICA 


ness have been caught directing street 
riots and crippling strikes. 

A more recent entry into the field 
of political warfare in Latin America 
is Red China, which has been paying 
special attention to the Pacific Coast 
area. The Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party has es- 
South 
to keep an eye 


“Institute for 
Affairs” 
Bolivia, Ecuador and 
A China-Latin America 
Association has 


tablished an 
American 
on Chile, 
Colombia. 
Friendship been 
formed and a recent rally in Peiping 
to celebrate the occasion was con- 
sidered important enough to attract 
Premier Chou En-lai and Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi. Student 
Cuba, Brazil and 


visitors 


from Argentina 





were on hand too. Peking’s radi 


~ome of the 


most powerful shortwave |ransmittes 


service, blasted out by 


in the world, recently e panded jj 
Spanish language broadcasts from, 
two to three hours a day, makj 
Spanish second only to English ip 
its schedule. 

Personal contact is no! neglected, 
In the past two years scores of dele. 
gations have been brought to the 
VIP tours. 


Latin American Communist leaders 


Chinese mainland for 


now often stop in Peking on their 
way back from Moscow. Mao Te. 
tung last year held at least two full. 
scale conferences with these men— 
with 12 countries represented jn 
March and 14 in October. One effect 
may be seen in an article by the First 
Secretary of the Uruguayan Commu. 
nist party, perhaps the _leadins 
Latin 


Writing in Problems of Peace and 


theoretician in America 


Socialism, Rodney Arismendi cited 
the Chinese Revolution as a “classi 
example” and “a reliable compass” 
for his colleagues. 

Latin American Communist lead 
ers now follow the tactics that Ma 
used in his ascent to power. working 
for “national unity fronts” and ad: 
struggle for 


vocating a “national 


liberation” in conjunction with the 
Red China. 


of course, amplifies these efforts with 


“national bourgeoisie.” 


a full program of publications and 
Peking 


Opera has been particularly success 


cultural delegations. The 
ful. One should also point to the 
more recent emergence on the scene 
of the Soviet Zone of Germany, th 
so-called German Democratic Repub 
lic. whose busy trade representatives 
and cultural envoys are trying 
capitalize on the prestige that Ger 
many has long enjoyed in Sout) 
America. 

President Eisenhower’s trip was 4 
spectacular and, in its way. an é& 
fective gesture, But the unrelenting 
Soviet effort to destroy Hemisphere 
solidarity, and specifically the United 
{ merica. 
calls to mind as a warning the old 
story of the tortoise and the hare. 


States’ position in Latin 


The Ne Leade 
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BOHN 


N CONNECTION with the passing of 
Sete Richard L. Neuberger the 
New York Times makes an inspired 
suggestion. The junior Senator from 
Oregon had himself introduced a 
bill to make into a national park a 
magnificent stretch of dunes along 
the Pacific coast in his state. Says 
the Times: “No more fitting tribute 
could be paid him by the Congress 
and the people of the United States 
than to adopt the Neuberger Bill that 
would set aside forever this area in 
memory of a fine legislator and great 
outdoors man who was determined 
that future generations should share 
in the great natural heritage of this 
country that he knew so well and 





loved.” This bright idea needs but 
to be suggested in order to win sup- 
port. The legislation necessary to its 
fulfillment should be rushed through 
as rapidly as possible. 

On March 9 the morning papers 
and radio 


; newscasts carried the 
shocking information that Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger had died sud- 
denly of a cerebral hemorrhage. The 
quick sense of loss which swept over 
the land was altogether extraor- 
dinary. Here was a man, only one 
among a hundred Senators. yet mil- 
lions of citizens of both parties and 
all sections suddenly felt that both 
they and the country were poorer. 

The general sorrow was partly due 
to the man’s youth. He was only 


47 years old. There had been every 


Prospect of his serving the Senate 
20 or 25 years longer. Think of the 
bills he might have introduced and 
pushed to passage, of the addresses 
he might have delivered, imagine 
what articles he might have written 
April 4, 1960 
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By William E. Bohn 


In Memory of 
Richard Neuberger 


to line voters up on the right side 
of all sorts of issues, His simple and 
straightforward speeches and writing 
were astonishingly effective. He had 
a way of knowing what he was talk- 
ing about and his style was from 
the heart. 

Another important element in the 
situation was that Dick Neuberger 
loved people. Everyone who had ever 
shaken his hand or exchanged a few 
words with him regarded him as a 
close and long-time friend. No matter 
how fleeting the contact, the relation- 
ship was real. Dick remembered and 
cared for people by the thousands. 
When he had that dangerous attack 

of 1958, 
concerned. 


of cancer in the autumn 


the whole country was 
When he underwent an operation 
and the surgeons assured him that 
that he 


could go on with his busy and re- 


his cure was permanent, 
warding career, it was much more 
than a personal and private victory 
for him. 

One of his last gifts to the na- 
tion was an article in the January 
issue of Coronet, “A Crash Program 
to Beat Cancer.” He was thinking of 
a crash program of billions to fight 
this killer as we used to develop the 
atom bomb to crush the dictators. 
Nothing could show more dramatical- 
ly the man’s sense of public responsi- 
bility, how quickly he leaped from 
personal pain to public welfare. One 
paragraph pictures the patient on his 
lonely bed: “I can tell you that the 
cancer victim is frequently the 
loneliest person in the world. He feels 
that nothing can help him. Friends. 
family, doctors, associates all seem 
without power to check the malignant 


growth that perils his life. He wishes 
desperately and profoundly for some 
miraculous cure which will bring re- 
prieve.” 

And here is his plea for public 
action: “Despite the terrible threat 
of cancer, we spend far less on re- 
search into its causes and possible 
cures than we do, for instance, to 
build a half a dozen B-58 bombers. 
Our annual expenditure for dough- 
nuts more than triples what we spend 
in search of an answer to the curse 
of cancer.” 

Dick Neuberger was not just an 
outdoors man. He was one of the 
last frontiersmen. He belonged to the 
old West, the big West, the clean 
West. Whatever was messy, dirty or 
wasteful repelled him. He wanted 
American life and American politics 
to be kept as straight and honest and 
decent as our forefathers had pic- 
tured them. This impulse motivated 
his campaign in favor of the abolition 
of private campaign financing. He 
saw legislators coming into office in- 
debted to the tune of hundreds of 
thousands or millions of dollars for 
campaign expenses. The corruption 
which inevitably accompanies such a 
system repelled him to such an ex- 
tent that he could not remain silent. 
He borrowed from Theodore Roose- 
velt a plan which, he believed, would 
abolish the whole unsavory mess. I 
shall wait with deep interest to see 
who takes up this cause which he 
was forced to lay down. 

And then, there is the Wilderness 
Bill. Dick Neuberger was deeply in- 
volved in the effort to preserve and 
develop all our natural resources. 
Waters, 
sources of wealth and beauty, he 


forests, mountains, all 


would help to protect and enhance 


for future generations. He had 
special interest in the bill which 


would put the protecting arms of the 
Federal Government about all of the 
unspoiled and primitive beauty spots 
in our national parks and forests. 
Surely other good Western men will 
rise and do for this bill what Dick 
Neuberger would have done had he 
escaped the grim reaper. 








MEETING IN PARIS 


Clash of Soviet Premier's ‘vulgar Marxist arrogance’ with French President's 


‘cultural arrogance’ eliminates any chance of agreement between them 


Paris 

HATEVER the real state of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s tempera- 

ture when he postponed his visit to 
this country, there was serious ten- 
sion between the Soviet and French 
Foreign Ministries at the time, That 
the Soviet Premier was displeased 
with the French Government’s sched- 
ule for his stay is not surprising. It 
was planned from minute to minute, 
official visit to official visit, with a 
ruthless precision that left little room 
for improvisations and soap-box 
speeches. Obviously, French authori- 
ties were handling this oratorical 
bomb with special care. “Security 
French officials, but 


reasons,” said 


clearly political security prevailed 
over physical security. 

Khrushchev thinks of himself not 
only as the leader of one of the two 
most powerful countries in the 
world, but also as head of an inter- 
He has, there- 


fore, more prestige to safeguard than 
a head of state. It was unlikely that 


national movement. 


he would agree to being more re- 
stricted in France than he was in 
the powerful United States. 

The conflict was made inevitable 
by the very nature of the invitation. 
“For Gaulle 
wanted to compete with the United 
States,” a Socialist leader told me. 
“Khrushchev’s visit in France had 
to be at least as long as his visit 
there. But de Gaulle forgot that Com- 
munism is virtually non-existent in 
the United States, while every fourth 
vote in France is Communist. It was 
apparent that Khrushchev’s journey 
should, to some extent, be a propa- 


prestige reasons, de 


By Sal Tas 


ganda tour, and that this would ir- 
ritate many people no end. His tour 
could, in fact, only polarize French 
public opinion.” 

Signs of that polarization could be 
seen even before the Soviet Premier’s 
arrival two weeks ago. On one hand, 
a number of “ultra” organizations— 
ranging from the Right-wing Catho- 
lics to the pro-Fascist movements 
behind the 


to organize public demonstrations 


Algiers mutiny—tried 
against Khrushchev. Their slogan was 
“Budapest!” The word was scrawled 
on some walls and at least one Soviet 
flag in Paris was torn down and 
destroyed. 

On the other hand, the Commu- 
nist party made tremendous efforts 
to induce “spontaneous” demonstra- 
tions and an otherwise favorable at- 
titude toward Khrushchev’s 
among French workers. 


visit 
Enormous 
amounts of money were spent on 
posters, flags, balloons and other 
window dressing. The party especial- 
ly emphasized that the shouts of 
friend- 
ship!” must drown out the inevitable 
of “Long live de Gaulle!” 
For Communist Maurice 
Thorez and Jacques Duclos this was 
an almost decisive test. They had to 
show the boss of international Com- 
that the subsidies the 
French party has received were well 


spent, 
As for the “protocol crisis,” to 


“Long live Franco-Russian 
shouts 
leaders 


munism 


understand it one must examine the 
personalities of the Soviet Premier 
and the French President. Khrush- 
chev’s ruthlessness, arrogance and 
lack of sensitivity to the feelings and 


dignities of others is well known. 
He demonstrated these qualities when 
he was in Los Angeles, when he 
read the Italian Premier Giovanni 
Gronchi a humiliating lecture before 
all the international press, and when 
British Minister 
Harold Macmillan waiting in Moscow 


he kept Prime 
for a week before consenting to ad- 
mit him to a demonstration of typical 
Khrushchev bad temper. 

But before coming to Paris the 
Soviet Premier have read 
Charles de Gaulle’s Memoires. You 
cannot do to him what was done to 
Macmillan or Gronchi. Khrushchev's 
is no 


should 


vulgar Marxist 
stronger than de Gaulle’s cultural ar- 
Khrushchev may have 4 
strong sense of being on the side of 
history, but de Gaulle, seeing history 
in his own individual way, draws as 
much moral strength from France's 
past as Khrushchev does from the 
USSR’s future. Stalin could not in- 
timidate de Gaulle when he represent- 
ed a weakened France just emerging 
from a catastrophic world war, and 
he will surely not be intimidated by 
Khrushchev with an incomparably 
stronger France behind him. 

The strength of de Gaulle’s per 
sonality can perhaps best be seen 
from his handling of France's A 
bomb affair. France is not a great 
power, but under de Gaulle it is not 
a medium-sized power either. The 
recent Sahara explosion was of ne 
great technical significance, but its 
political importance cannot be under- 
estimated. De Gaulle wants to force 
the United States to make atomic 
secrets available to him, and through 


arrogance 


rogance: 


The New Leader 
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that, to gail entrance into the nu- 
dear club’s political headquarters. 
He thinks this can be accomplished 
jy showing he is determined—at 
yhatever the cost in time and money 
_to go through with his program. 
The spectacle of France spending 
valuable time. energy and money to 
acquire what the United States (and 
the USSR) 
Gaulle feels, will force his Atlantic 
Pact allies to help him. This is a 


already possesses, de 


test of will power. The State Depart- 
ment's argument that there are 10 
small powers capable of producing 
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MACMILLAN AND EIS 


sich an A-bomb is meaningless. 
Aside from the fact that none of the 
nine others has 


ground, none 


a Sahara testing 


possesses a_ national 


§ leader with the courage to risk devel- 


oping and exploding an A-bomb. It 


is this courage and determination 


which makes de Gaulle’s position in 
the Western world unique. One may 
disagree with his policies (and I 
certainly do in many respects) and 
his ambitions may be too grandiose 
for his country’s potentialities, but 
no one equals his personal stature in 
the Western world. 

Moreover it is not very logical to 
give these atomic secrets to Great 
Britain, even without the power to 
use them fully, while excluding all 
Europe from both the knowledge and 
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the power. The United States can, 


therefore, choose either to give 
France a seat in the nuclear club, 
or give the secrets to a European 
atomic club built around a Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Commission. 
These are the only ways of dis- 
mantling the French political A- 
bomb. 

There are dangers implicit in such 
a development. It means further de- 
centralization of military atomic 
power, and this leads to the risk that 
the European powers will neglect 


conventional armies and armaments 





ENHOWER: CAN KHRUSHCHEV WEAKEN THEIR STAND? 


even more than at present. Many 
European politicians think that the 
destructive potentialities of nuclear 
warfare have increased so greatly 
that there is a risk the United States 
may hesitate to come to Europe’s de- 
fense out of fear of nuclear retalia- 
tion on American soil. Europeans, 
therefore, want their own nuclear 
deterrent. 

On the other hand, by creating a 
European nuclear 
United States has a ready-made alibi 
for not intervening in a Soviet-Euro- 


deterrent the 


pean conflict. A centralized nuclear 
power in the West is a much stronger 
safeguard against any Russian men- 
ace than a decentralized one could 
be. But if the U.S. wishes to prevent 
nuclear decentralization, it must ac- 


cept some initiative in nuclear policy 
from its allies. 

The desire for nuclear decentraliza- 
tion has grown stronger in Europe 
as American foreign policy has grown 
weaker. In this respect, Eisenhower’s 
diplomacy since the death of John 
Foster Dulles 
In the long run, the U.S. can resist 


has been disastrous. 
the tendency to decentralization only 
by increasing cooperation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and by providing real leadership. 
The Khrushchev-de Gaulle 


logue must be viewed against this 


dia- 
background. Many have profound 
qualms about this dialogue, but I 
think the dangers are limited. De 


Gaulle may have illusions about 
France’s power and his own impor- 
tance, but he has no illusions about 
how to negotiate with dictators. He 
is not a man to make one-sided con- 
cessions, still less a man who makes 
concessions that weaken his position. 
He has a firm grip on essentials and 
the basic issue is now West Berlin. 


Khrushchev 


West to weaken its position on Ber- 


obviously wants the 
lin. Eisenhower and Macmillan, the 
former at Camp David and the latter . 
at Moscow, showed some willingness 
to do so. In this regard, Chancellor 
Konrad 
fidence in de Gaulle’s determination 


Adenauer has more con- 
than in the Anglo-Saxon leaders, in 
spite of the fact that not everyone in 
Germany, much less in France, is 
really interested in German unifica- 
tion. No one, not even the Germans 
themselves, is willing to risk a world 
crisis for that unification. 

But the essence of the West Berlin 
question lies not in strategy but in 
prestige: It is a test of Western will 
power. And it is difficult to see what 
Khrushchev could offer de Gaulle 
to counterbalance the tremendous 
and obvious loss of prestige and in- 
fluence which would result from con- 
cessions on Berlin. The West may, 
under the influence of British war 
fatigue and Eisenhower naivete, be 
foolish enough to give in on the issue, 
but de Gaulle will be the last to op- 
erate either out of naivete or fatigue. 








LETTER FROM LONDON 





Oswald Mosley and 
the ‘Vision Splendid’ 


By Derrick Sington 


LONDON 
KENSINGTON is a 


_ 
area of London 


do families 


great 
where well-to- 
once lived in stucco 
residences with pillared porches, or 
in late Victorian houses of gloomy 
brick, But the doctors, judges and 
stockbrokers left long ago and were 
replaced by a working-class popula- 
The 


divided, and many times the number 


tion. houses have been sub- 
of inhabitants have squeezed in. In 
this labyrinth of “diggings,” base- 


‘ 


ment dwellings, crescents, “gardens” 
and squares, scores of people were 
arrested and a considerable number 
hospitalized in August 1958 during 
riots between colored people, of 
whom there are about 6,000 in the 
district. and the whites, who number 
some 60,000. 

In the heart of North Kensington 
is the office of the Union Movement 
led by Sir Oswald Mosley. The 
Union Movement tells the people of 
North Kensington that Britons are 
threatened by the influx of colored 
immigrants—that their employment 
is menaced, that their overcrowded 
circumstances “the 
blacks.” The should be 
shipped back to Barbados or the 
Windward Islands or wherever they 


are due_ to 


Negroes 


belong. And, to give them a square 
deal. the British Government should 
provide funds for developing the 


West Indies. 





DeRRICK SINGTON, formerly on the 


Manchester Guardian, has written 


for Spectator and New Statesman. 


12 


the 


Movement weekly, declared: “It is 


A year ago Action, Union 
unreasonable to expect the Negro to 
adopt an identical way of life to his 
white counterpart, and it is equally 
unreasonable to expect the white man 
to accept the uncomfortable position 
of having people utterly different 
himself settled 
here. A family household could never 
be expected to be afflicted for life 
with in-laws with whom they cannot 


from permanently 


agree. Where is the intoleration in 
their being asked to go home?” 
But some of Action’s other com- 
ment strikes a less reasonable note. 
On October 24, 1959, the paper 
quoted half a dozen warnings by 
magistrates to people who had of- 
fended against the law. The cases 
selected all concerned colored people, 
and the headline read: “Is Britain 
To Be a Black Cesspool?”—pretty 
the Der 


close to language of 
Stuermer. 

The housing shortage is the great- 
est cause of racial tension in North 
The pressure arises 
partly out of the lack of sufficient 
new housing. partly from the iarge 
clientele that there because 
in other areas its trade is not de- 
sired: Prostitutes who have been re- 
fused rooms, colored people who 


Kensington. 


comes 


have been turned away by race-con- 


scious landladies, young widows 
whose two or three children make 
them a potential “nuisance.” These 
people are willing, out of sheer neces- 
sity, to pay more; and they have 
caused rents to 


rise and increased 


the speculative buying, selling ang 
sub-letting of houses. 

Landlords of every kind profit to. 
day from this situation— Poles, Irish, 
Italians, English and Negroes, The 
black market in accommodations 
flourished long before the colored 
immigrants came. Some West Indians 
have entered it and profiteered there. 
by; others are among the exploited 


tenants. 


oR OswaLp Mos ey. “send the 

blacks home” is the spearhead 
of an attack on the British Parliamen. 
tary system, the springboard for his 
own final advent to power and for 
the great changes with which he 
would shake the world. How can 
this man of lively intelligence, after 
his disastrous experiences in the 
1930s, believe that, at the age of 
63, he can attain supreme power in 
Britain through an _ authoritarian. 
crudely xenophobic movement? Can 
he seriously hope that the electors 
will suddenly forsake the established 
parties and vote for the Union Move 
ment? That the British people wil 
swiftly overturn their existing insti 
tutions, and give Mosley a free hand 
to remake them, at a time when mos 
electors have never had it so good! 

One answer seems to be that in 
Mosley’s mind the ultimate Crash. 
the Catastrophe, is only “just around 
the corner,” as it was in the days 
of the dole queues and the hunger- 
marchers of his youth. “Wait for 
the slump!” said a young supporter 
of his with high confidence, durin: 
a recent street argument. In the eco- 
nomic field, of course, the early ar 
rival of disaster seems particular) 
improbable at the present time. But 
even if the second Great Slump did 
occur, why should Mosley believe 
that the British nation would tum le 
him as its savior? 

The 1959 general election showel 
that his “World War II record’ 
weighs heavily against him. British 
families are convinced that the strug 
gle against Hitler was righteous: 
working-class men see their own Wa 
service as a thing of adventure and 
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romance. This is why Mosley’s claim 
that he tried in 1939 to save Britain 
from an unwise war against a greatly 
ed nation (Germany) will never be 
seceptable. Nothing fails like failure; 
and fascism in Britain was a re- 
sounding failure. 

What, then, drives Mosley on? 
One possible explanation lies in the 
bright promise of his early days in 
politics, which he has never been 
able to fulfill. The Oswald Mosley of 
the 1920s was a figure of extraordi- 
nary glamor. Whether he was speak- 
ing to undergraduates at the Oxford 
Union Society, whether he was 
arguing a case in a Parliamentary 
committee, whether, at a party, he 
was switching suddenly from gaiety 
to passionate advocacy of a political 
idea, he fascinated all who came in 
contact with him—intellectuals, poli- 
ticians, society women, young people. 

Beatrice Webb “the 


most brilliant man in the House of 


called him 


Commons, the perfect politician who 
is also a perfect gentleman, an ac- 
complished orator in the old grand 
style, an assiduous worker in the 
modern manner.” Bernard Shaw said 
that he looked “like a man who is 
going to do something; 
a terrible thing.” The Westminster 
Gazette, under the editorship of J. A. 
Spender, called Mosley “the most 
polished literary speaker in the House 
of Commons,” and said: “Words flow 
from him in graceful, epigrammatic 
phrases that have a sting for the 
Government. He has 
pathies, courage and brains.” 

Thirteen years 
Parliament, first as a Conservative 
then as a Labor Member (1918- 
1931), had convinced Mosley that 
the British political leaders of his 
time were utterly unequal to the tasks 
before them—notably to eliminate 


and that is 


human sym- 


experience in 


tragic and chronic unemployment. 
Mosley himself, young, . infinitely 
Vital, possessed of compelling charm, 
and with a “feel” for ideas, was filled 
with ambition and absolutely con- 
fident of his superiority to all the 
human material he saw around him 


in politic < 
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Moreover, Mosley at 34 was right 
politically in a very big way. He 
resigned from the Labor Government 
of 1929 on the grounds that it 
was “tinkering with” unemployment. 
When 
giving work to 800,000 unemployed 
by a huge loan of $280 million, 


he produced his plan. for 


Mosley was standing firm on the— 
then revolutionary—ideas of J. M. 
Keynes which, though rejected by 
British Labor, 


vindicated not long afterward in the 


were spectacularly 
New Deal and are now the accepted 
instruments of every government. 
But though Mosley may be right 
in seeing himself in the 1920s as the 
Siegfried frustrated by the dwarf- 
men of British politics, the mirror 
begins to be distorted if he looks 
with satisfaction at the years that 
followed. The New Party, which he 
launched in 1931, was a gross mis- 
Although Mosley §at- 


tracted into it some brilliant and as- 


calculation. 


piring people, notably John Strachey 
and Harold Nicolson, the New Party 
failed to win any of the 23 seats 
1931. 


Instead of learning his lesson and 


which it contested in 


looking again at the society in which 
he lived—at the strength of its tradi- 
tionalism and libertarian philosophy 
—Mosley trebled his 
mistake. Possessed by a mystique of 


doubled and 


the Great Man, and underestimating 
both the affection which the British 
retained for their democratic proc- 
esses and their inveterate skepticism 
about dictators, he began to be at- 
tracted by the “order, discipline and 
public works” of Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

Mosley was not alone in his mis- 
calculation. In the 1930s, in organiza- 
tions like the Link and the Anglo- 
German Fellowship, whose members 
included prominent businessmen and 
leading officers in the armed serv- 
ices, there were sympathies for 
fascism and National Socialism very 
close to Mosley’s own. In the aristoc- 
racy and upper class of Britain—as 
elsewhere—there have always been 
people who hankered after authori- 


tarian solutions. But Mosley was the 


only prominent figure among them 
who openly and ferociously burned 
his bridges with accepted British 
political values. 

In a film still shown occasionally, 
he can be seen addressing a New 
Party meeting in 1931. Slim, youth- 
ful, in a perfectly cut suit, using his 
hands expressively, bending in lithe 
movements into his audience like the 
fencer and athlete he was, Mosley 
is gay, recognizably the corinthian. 
the buck, the elusive pimpernel. But 
a few months later he was belted, 
jack-booted, and in a black tunic. 
striding stiffly onto platforms. his 
oratory sonorous, pseudo-messianic, 
Already his program was for “a dic- 
tatorship of the will of the nation”: 
for a General Powers Bill to hand 
over legislative authority to the gov- 
ernment; for the imprisoning of 
editors who “lie or distort’; for di- 
rect plebiscites; for an end to party 
politics. 

As for the Jews, Mosley was by 
then maintaining that he was against 
them because they had taken the lead 
in disrupting his meetings and want- 
ed to drag Britain into war with 
Germany. But were those the main 
motives for a speech such as this: 
“Today in any audience in Britain 
the strongest passion that can be 
arouséd is the passion against the 
corruption of Jewish power. The Jew 
himself has created anti-Semitism— - 
created it as he has always done, by 
letting people see him and his meth- 
ods. Even Hitler was not anti-Semitic 
before he saw a Jew.” 

By 1932, nothing was left of the 
human brotherhood concepts of 
Mosley’s Labor days. Although he 
gathered huge audiences and aroused 
violent passions, he could never win 
support at the polls. Disappointed in 
his ambition to carry Britain into 
a Fascist bloc with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, Mosley attacked the decision 
to go to war in 1939. His British 
Union quarterly called it “a war of 
decadent capitalism upon resurgent 
socialism.” All+this landed him in 
detention for three years during 


World War II. 





HE WONDER is that Mosley has 
gi berBaer er himself into the po- 
litical past 12 
years with his Great Man philosophy 
unimpaired, with a similar xenopho- 
bic appeal nailed to his chariot. To- 
day Mosley’s idea is that Europe’s 
future would be assured forever by 


arena during the 


its unification as a single nation, and 
by the permanent incorporation of 
all the high lands of Africa suited 
for white settlement. Thus would be 
created a Europe-Africa stretching 
from Scotland to South Africa. The 
Africans could inhabit “free, 
pendent and sovereign native states” 
in the low-lying lands which the 
Europeans would leave for them. The 
Americans would be asked to with- 
draw their 


inde- 


forces from Western 
Europe so that Khrushchev could be 
induced to terminate his grip on 
Eastern Europe, a free hand in Asia 
being offered him as extra bait. 
The undertones of this program 
are familiar: The white peoples of 
Europe are to be separated physically 
from the colored peoples of Africa 
and Asia; an autarchic region is to 
be built up. Mosley’s idea harmonizes 
completely with the policies of the 
White Nationalists of South Africa. 
What kind of sanguinary struggle 
with the rising nationalism of the 
black peoples of Africa the program 
would bring is not hinted at. Nor 
is one told how the Soviets would 
“have Asia” (the phrase is Mosley’s) 
when quite a number of Asian 
peoples, notably the Chinese, might 
have different ideas. The facile gaps 
heighten a curious and embarrassing 
unreality surrounding this 
Splendid” (the term is Action’s). 
Sometimes, one fancies that Sir Os- 
wald and his principal lieutenant, 
Jeffrey Hamm, resemble the grandee 
of La Mancha and his worthy squire. 
But if Mosley’s “global vision” 
seems far-fetched, that is not so true 
of his activity in the strictly limited 
world of North Kensington. And this 
may provide an alternative explana- 
tion of his postwar re-entry into 
politics, It may be that, regardless 
of any prospects of success, swash- 


“Vision 
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buckling politics provides for him 
a field of action of which he is fond; 
they have become his hobby as in 
a sense they have long been his pro- 
fession. He could hardly imagine any 
future for himself in the established 
political parties—even if he wanted 
it. And so he sticks to the old ap- 
proach, to the watered-down Nietz- 
scheanism, to the racialism, to the 
“dynamic contact with the masses.” 

Yet Mosley today is not weary or 
mechanical; nor is there anything 
of “the hack” about him. His per- 
formance during the election cam- 
paign of 1959 was remarkable. Be- 
tween April and October he _ ha- 
rangued about 40 meetings in the 
squares and at the street corners of 
North Kensington. He drew the big- 
gest crowds—up to 600—of any of 
the Parliamentary candidates. 

His meetings were organized with 
military precision. First came Mos- 
ley’s advance guard, Jeffrey Hamm 
in a small truck, to draw the crowd 
before the arrival of the Leader, and 
to position the large open van, with 
the loud-speakers on tall rods, from 
whick Mosley would speak. When 
the Leader himself arrived, he strode 
through the crowd to cries of “Mos- 
ley! Mosley!” He has filled out a 
lot since the prewar days, but he 
retains the old, vital presence, and 
his oratory is skilled and vigorous. 
A newspaper reporter noted “the 
straddling stance, the thumbs hooked 
confidently into the belt, the eyes 
jaunty, confident, icehard.” 

Usually he began talking about 
world politics and Europe-Africa and 
the hopeless effeteness of the “old 
politicians.” Much of this floated 
above the heads of his North 
Kensington listeners. But soon he 
would be down-to-earth, hitting at the 
Government for not stopping the in- 
flux of West Indians into Britain, 
lamenting that Britain was getting so 
much “riffraff” from Barbados and 
Jamaica. 

A favorite case-history during his 
campaign was of two white girls, 
aged 13 and 14, who were kidnapped 
by two black men. “And how many 


men were they forced to have jy 
nine days? Two hundred at a pou 
each,” Mosley would cry. Then hy 
would recount how two Irishme 
rescued the girls and how one of the 
Negroes said: “This is my missus” 
and the Irishman replied: “She can} 
be, she’s only 14,” and how th 
magistrate sentenced the two Negros 
to only five months in prison. 

At one meeting Mosley reminded 
his audience: “The white man her 
knows that there’s always a colored 
man at his elbow, ready to take his 
job and work at a cheaper wage, | 
black can live on a tin of Kitticat 
(cat’s food) a day. Dear friends 
let’s get England back for the En. 
lish people!” A West Indian che 
happened to be in the audience 
“Lies! Lies!” he shouted. Mosley 
turned to him: “We’ve been having 
a good meeting,” he said with calm 
deliberation, “in the best British 
tradition. But this can only 
jump up and down shouting ‘les!’ 
Why doesn’t he go back to Timbuktu. 
to the jungle?” 

But, although Mosley’s election 
meetings were large, their size misle! 
him. He often said that they provel 
he had great support. But besides his 
“claque” of followers—usually som 
50 elderly women and _ under-tv- 
cated-looking young men—there vere 
probably among his listeners a larg 
proportion of the curious and th 
sensation-seekers, When election da 
came he was at the bottom of the pol. 
He got 2,821 votes out of neatl 
35,000 cast. His mortification we 
great, and he is presenting a petition 
to the High Court of England cor 
testing the validity of the vote. 

Yet 2,821 supporters in Nori 
Kensington for a policy of apartheil 
and “send the blacks home” is m0 
a negligible matter. Probably man) 
people were deterred from voting ft 
Mosley only because they disip 
proved of his “war record,” not be 


man 


cause they opposed his program. 4} 


candidate of equal talent but differes! 
history might have greater success it 
North Kensington and similar are 
of Britain. 
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The Vanishing Small Farm 


By Richard C. Baker 


HE ERA of the family-size farm 
T: drawing to a close, giving way 
to an age of large-scale husbandry. 
Among the factors contributing to 
this fundamental change have been 
the gradual but steady increase in 
the cost of farm land, skyrocketing 
real estate and other taxes affecting 
agriculture, and the need for ex- 
tensive soil rehabilitation. Of equal 
significance have been the demand 
for high-priced sowing and _ harvest- 
ing equipment, the upward spiraling 
of farm wages, high freight charges, 
and the large influx of competing 
foreign food stuffs. In addition, over- 
production has sharply reduced farm 
income. 

To be successful today, farming 
must be handled, for the most part, 
like big industry, which is capable 
of paring expenses and withstanding 
fierce competition. A 300-400 acre 
parcel may be able to operate profit- 
ably but lesser holdings can rarely 
do so. The small farmer, to survive, 
must rely heavily on Government 
support. 

No farm population has ever been 
treated as generously by its govern- 
ment, or given such golden oppor- 
tunities to succeed, as has ours, Na- 
tional measures, in particular, have 
provided easy farm credit, scientific 
farm advice, agricultural colleges and 
extension services, farm subsidies and 
bounties, tariff protection for farm 
produce, soil conservation benefits, 
special exemptions from the penal- 
les of certain laws and even pay- 
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ments to farmers for not raising 
crops. 

These and other benefits now cost 
the American taxpayers at least $6 
billion $100 
minimum per family in the nation. 
But their only tangible results have 
been the production of crops we 
neither need nor want, increase con- 
sumer costs and the prematurely 
wearing out of the soil. 

Yet any effort to halt this largess 
provokes immediate wails of anguish 
from the farm belt. Curtailment, it 
is alleged, will destroy the small 


annually, or about 


family farm, not only one of our 
richest heritages but required to keep 
the nation strong and sound. 

This plaint is reminiscent of the 
cry of the craftsman during the in- 
dustrial revolution of the 18th and 
19th centuries. political 
power, the craftsman was unable to 
exact the Government aid he need- 
ed to exist. The farmer, on the other 
hand, has always had inordinate 
political strength. State and Federal 
were 


Lacking 


constitutions, from the start, 
fashioned deliberately to give him a 
disproportionate influence in govern- 
ment. Witness the rotten borough 
structures of our state legislatures, 
the electoral college, the United States 
Senate, in particular, and even the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Although the small farmer may 
eventually lose Government supports 
and continue to suffer stiff competi- 
tion from farming corporations and 
large independent operators, he will 
be with us for some time to come, 
just as the small grocer still survives 
despite the supermarkets. 

Fear that withdrawal of the small 


farmer will promote farm monopolies 
that extort unconscionable profits is 
unfounded. There are at least three 
answers to such a situation. First, 
there is the return of the small 
operator to the farm if agricultural 
prices soar, as occurred during 
World War II. Second, tariffs on 
foreign competitive food _ stuffs 
could be lowered to help break the 
monopoly. Third, in the event of 
emergency, Government price con- 
trols could be invoked. 

The only logical argument in favor 
of present Government aid to agri- 
culture is that it serves as a pallia- 
tive easing the small farmer’s transi- 
tion from the soil to commerce and 
industry. It cannot be defended as 
a device for permanently sustaining 
a segment of our economy which is 
obviously dying. 

The small farmer today represents 
a minor segment of our total pro- 
ducing, spending 
population, and his passing will be 
little felt. In fact, if our entire farm 
economy were extinguished and our 
country made solely dependent upon 
foreign foods, our overall economic 
and social order would be slightly, if 
at all, disturbed. The agricultural in- 
dustries of England and various other 
nations have withered, yet the coun- 
tries have not fallen into decay. 

The United States will always be 
a great agricultural nation regardless - 
of the fate of the small farmer. Long 
after he has left the soil, corporate 
farms and large independent opera- 
tors will pour endless streams of farm 
produce into our mills, factories and 
markets. Moreover, their total output 
can exceed, if necessary, anything the 
deposed tillers might have contrib- 
uted had they stayed on the farm. 

Once the displaced farmer is ab- 
sorbed into industry and commerce, 
he will bring a greater productivity 
to our economy than he was ever 
capable of offering as a husbandman. 
His level of efficiency will become 
higher, his standard of living better 
and his income for consumer buying 
larger. More importantly, he will 
cease to be a burden to society. 


consuming and 








U.S.-USSR Athletic Exchange 





THE POLITICS 
OF SPORTS 


By Henry 


HE TRIUMPH OF the United States 

hockey team at the Winter 
Olympics last month came as a 
pleasant and unexpected surprise. To 
the Soviet squad and to the Soviet 
sport fan it was a stunning blow. 
Only last November, when the Brock- 
ton Hockey U.S. amateur 
champions, toured the Soviet Union 
as part of the Soviet-U.S. sport ex- 


change 


Team, 


program, it lost all five 
games, the first three by the unap- 
pealing scores of 12-3, 17-1 and 17-0. 
The team wound up its trip with 
the unfortunate record of seven goals 
scored, 63 goals scored against. 
How, then, was it possible for the 
U.S. to be crowned Olympic cham- 
a few 
months before its squad was re- 


pion in hockey when only 


peatedly walloped by its chief op- 
ponent? The explanation is rela- 
tively simple. Once every four years 
we assemble our best athletic forces 
under an Olympic banner. Between 
Olympic appearances, however, in 
many sports we are overcome by 
indifference and lassitude toward in- 
ternational competition. (Track and 
field is of the few exceptions.) 
Apparently we feel no anxiety that 
American prestige is needlessly weak- 
ened when we field inferior teams for 
foreign competition—inferior often 
not because we lack top-notch athletes 
but because we lack planning and 
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coordination among responsible sport 
officials and athletes, who, like the 
apathetic public, are politically un- 
aware. Our losses, particularly to So- 
viet teams, by far transcend the area 
of sports and have a political in- 
fluence on a sports-conscious world 
public. 

The Brockton massacre is a case 
in point. It occurred when the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union were extending 
their exchange program for an ad- 
ditional two years. The U.S. agreed 
to continue bilateral track meets and 
to compete against Russia in weight 
lifting, basketball, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, junior table tennis and hockey. 
Little attention was given in the press 
to the trouncing we received and 
Americans were 
What did it matter that 
a handful of players who led Brock- 
ton to the American championship in 
1959 went to Moscow? Most of the 
top U.S. hockey players needed to 


consequently few 
aware of it. 


form an all-star squad were unavail- 
able for one reason or another. Yet 
our team was met by the best the 
Soviet Union had to  offer—-the 
cream of the professional 
“amateur” players in the world. 
Earlier in 1959 the United States 
became the laughing stock of the 
international basketball world when 
it sent a third-rate team to the world 
basketball championships in Santiago, 
Chile, in January-February 1959. We 
were badly beaten by the Soviet team 
and also lost to Brazil. In reporting 
our loss to the Soviet squad, the 
New York Times 


most 


correspondent 


wrote: “Sports pages throughout 
Latin America and fr. Paris to 
Peiping and from Mania to Cairo 


carried this headline tovay 
62, United States 37.” F 
of sports followers who 


: ‘Russia 
the masses 
veigh inter. 
national prestige by such results there 
was no footnote to explain that the 
United States was represented not at 
full strength by an improvised and 
injury-ridden Air Force team.” 

Only the fact that the Soviet team 
refused to play against Nationalist 
China and was therefore disqualified 
beclouded the issue and prevented the 
USSR from walking off with the 
honors. But this did not prevent the 
leftist newspaper, Ultima Hora, from 
happily proclaiming, “When it comes 
to shooting at the moon or at a 
basket the United States cannot keep 
up with Russia.” 

Why did we not send a representa- 
The blame 
rests on the colleges and clubs who 
could not be bothered either to make 
the trip or to send their best players 
at the height of the domestic basket- 
ball season, and on the officials who 


tive team to Santiago? 


countenanced such action. 

The success of Russian athletes has 
inflated Soviet prestige at home and 
abroad and has conferred great 
legitimacy on a regime which in 
many areas has not won full accept- 
ance. According to Soviet statistics, 
Soviet athletes in the past decade 
700 world 


sports records. In 1948 Soviet ath 


have set approximately 


letes held only 18 world records and 
U.S. athletes held 56 in track and 
field, cycling, shooting, swimming 
and weight-lifting. At present the 
baiance has shifted to &1 
records for the Soviet Union and 52 
for the United States. 

Soviet propaganda __ repeatedly 
boasts of Soviet sports achievements. 
A few months ago the important 
Party journal, Kommunist, declared: 
“Soviet athletes have recently ad 
ministered defeats to their chiel 
rivals in athletics—the Americans— 
in track and field, wrestling, chess, 
skating, skiing and the pentathlon, 
i.e., in almost all the forms of spot 


world 
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yidely cultivated in the United States 
of America. Kommunist failed to 
point out that the Soviet Union has 
wver competed against us in such 
popular American sports as baseball, 
otball, golf and bowling, or that 
our men in track and field and in 
basketball have almost always beaten 
their Soviet counterparts. But in 
other respects the list is correct and 
quite impressive. 

As far as sport exchanges are con- 
cerned, we are really far behind. The 
Soviet Union maintains contact with 
sports organizations in 64 countries. 
In the last decade 1,300 foreign 
sort delegations and more than 
18,000 foreign athletes have visited 
the USSR. and in the same period 
more than 20,000 Soviet athletes have 
traveled abroad to various countries. 
Yet up to now we have treated our 
own sports exchange program with 
the Soviets lightly. When the Soviet 
all-star basketball team arrived in 
the U.S. late in November 1959, re- 
ciprocating a visit by an American 
squad, only 7,000 people turned out 
to see its opening game in Madison 
Square Garden. Why were there so 
(the Garden’s ca- 
pacity is 18,000) at what would seem 
to be a sure-fire attraction? 


few spectators 


First, there was a dearth of pub- 
licity, fatal in this amusement capital 
where so many attractions compete 
for an audience. The chief fault, how- 
ever, rested with the attraction itself. 
The Soviet team faced a squad of 
Americans composed solely of play- 
ers from the Industrial League, com- 
pletely unknown to New Yorkers. A 
full house could easily have been 
guaranteed. had it been advertised 
that Yan Kruminsh, the seven-foot- 
three Soviet center, would be teamed 
against Wilt Chamberlain. Should 
the promoters have wanted to agitate 
the amateur-vs.-professional contro- 
versy, equally successful results could 
have been achieved if a college all- 
sar squad. led by Cincinnati’s Big 
“0,” Oscar Robertson, had provided 
the opposition. No sport columnist, 
'o my knowledge, asked why the 
Soviet team faced only Industrial 
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League competition as it played out 
its schedule, losing four out of six, 
in almost total obscurity. 

In general, lack of press coverage 
of internationally significant sports 
events stems from our sports paro- 
chialism. Only one newspaper, the 
New York Times, has 
correspondent 
sports. Occasionally 


a full-time 
covering European 
sports writers 
imbue important sports results with 
political significance, but almost 
never the political analysts, in whose 
province it rightly belongs. 

What 
Our main concern should be to arrest 
We must 


hope of regaining 


policy ought we follow? 


our downhill slide. rule 


out all world 
hegemony in sports. The Russians 


will continue to win the unofficial 
score title in the Olympic Games and 
will triumph in the majority of in- 
ternational competitions because the 
Communist party subsidizes a gi- 
gantic sports program which now en- 
lists more than 24 million active par- 
ticipants, and which has among its 
Seven-Year Plan objectives in sports 
(to be reached in 1965) the goal of 
doubling that number. 

Soviet leaders have made propa- 
ganda capital of the excellent scores 
made by their athletes. No Russian 
team is sent abroad unless adequate 
and extensive preparations have 
been made. Athletes are rigorously 
trained, often at special camp sites. 
and selected with great care. 
if a Soviet 
loses, or does not win by the score 


Consequently, team 


expected, a searching effort is made 


“search” 


to determine the cause. This 
is a peculiar Soviet neurosis, as is 
the concept of Soviet victory, which 
is attributed solely to the superiority 
of the Soviet system. 
The Soviet 
may, in a matter of years, be chal- 
lenged by Red China, which will. 
for the first time, be the sole Chinese 
representative in the 1960 Olympic 
Games in Rome, despite U.S. State 
Department objections to the Inter- 


present superiority 


national Olympic Committee. 
The Chinese have already em- 
barked on a formidable sports pro- 


gram. They claim that at least 130.- 
000,000 persons (about one-fifth of 
the population) are active in athletic 
training and competition, that they 
have broken at least 11 world sports 
records in 1959, and that 2.500 new 
stadia and 4,000 new sports centers 


have been built since they seized 
power. This includes the 80.000- 
capacity Workers Stadium in Pe 


king, erected in 1959 to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the revolution 
and closely resembling the even more 
Central Stadium in 
1956. With such 


energy expended on sports it will be 


massive Lenin 
Moscow, built in 
only a matter of decades, or less. be- 
fore Red China makes its mark in 
international sports. 

As a nation we apparently do not 
have the desire, nor do we feel the 
necessity, to spend huge sums of 
money in competing with the Com- 
Nor do 
tegrated and coordinated sports sys- 
tem. Many 


munists. we have an in- 


Americans apparently 
share President Eisenhower’s view. 
expressed at his February 3, 1960 
press conference, that it is not neces- 
sary to keep up with the Russians 
in all areas, including sports. and 
that the U.S. could achieve a greater 
tempo only “if you take our country 
and make it into an armed camp and 
regiment it.” 

Whether one agrees with this view 
or not does not mean that Govern- 
ment leaders, agencies responsible 
for our foreign policy and the various 
sports federations and associations 
should not efforts 
to effect a better image of America 


coordinate their 


abroad. U.S. prestige will not neces- 
sarily suffer if we act responsibly by 
sending representative teams to 
foreign competitions, even if they 
should lose. We are in danger of 
losing respect if we continue to in- 
sult foreign athletes and fans by 
sending make-shift, second-rate teams. 
showing that we do not take our 
obligations seriously. Independent 
sports bodies and Government agen- 
cies cannot do We need 


public awareness and pressure from 


it alone. 


interested individuals and groups. 
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MAO 


'TSE-TUNG 
AND 


OMMUNIST 


‘THEORY 


By Benjamin Schwartz 





For many years students of Chinese Communism have 
been debating whether Party chief Mao Tse-tung has 
deviated heretically in his doctrine and practice from 
orthodox Marxism-Leninism. In a_ previous article 
(“Peking’s ‘Independence,’”’ NL, July 20-27, 1959) 
Karl A. Wittfogel, director of the University of Wash- 
ington Chinese History Project, sought to show that pro- 
ponents of the so-called “Maoist” thesis overemphasize 
the significance of Moscow-Peking conflicts. Here Ben- 
jamin Schwartz, of the Center of East Asian Studies at 
Harvard University, attempts to show the “independ- 
ence” of Mao’s theory and strategy. In a future issue we 
will present a concluding article by Dr. Wittfogel. 





N DEALING WITH Karl A. Wittfogel’s article, I shal 

first of all consider some of the assunptions which 
underlie his own view of Communism and then cop. 
sider two of the arguments (exigencies of pace preclude 
discussion of the others) which form the basis of }; 
criticism of John Fairbank, Conrad Brandt and myself 
It should be noted, incidentally, that I have actually cop 
sidered some of the points he makes in my article, “ 
the ‘Originality’ of Mao Tse-tung,” in Foreign “a 
of October 1955. Unfortunately, Wittfogel only obliquely 
refers to the article as a “review of Mao’s Selected Work 
written in 1955,” and he gives neither the title nor the 
source. 

Fortunately, however, one can find in Wittfogel’s piecd 
certain propositions which strike at the heart of thé 
real differences between us. “Marxist-Leninist Commu. 
nism,” we learn, “is a system of analytic and interpretative 
ideas and a cluster of organized and strategic devices for 
the establishment and maintenance of total political, eco. 





nomic and ideological power.” There is much that is le 
obscure in this ponderous sentence. What are the rela 
tions between the ideas and strategy? When was this 
system “finished”? etc. In general, however, the im 
plication is clear. Marxism-Leninism is an effective science 
of total power. All of its principles were presumably 
elaborated by Lenin, or by Stalin at the latest. It is 
now a finished science. 

Now one of the main aims of my own book on Chines 
Communism was precisely to deny the “scientific” claims 
of Marxism-Leninism. One need not underestimate 





Lenin’s legacy of political techniques, slogans and ides 
or the religious élan which he derived from his Hegelian- 
Marxist background and communicated to his follower 
whatever may have been his treatment of Marx’s sub 
stantive premises. In the course of turning Marxism 
into a “theory of action” in a Russian milieu, Lenin 
addressed himself to certain problem areas which we 
still being widely neglected elsewhere. What he be 
queathed, however, was not a timeless “methodology” 
of total power but a collection of very specific politica 
ideas, slogans and techniques which have, up to a pitt 
proven usable in Asia during the first half of the 20h 
century. They have proven usable only in the hands o 
able and resourceful politicians who have been able to 
adapt them quite unscrupulously to unforeseen situation 
and who have been just as “flexible” in their treatmen! 
of Lenin’s ideas as he was in his treatment of Man 
Furthermore, they have been able to apply them only 
where the objective situation has proven favorable. 
Stalin and Mao were able to use them. Ranadive, li 
Li-san, Zinoviev, Trotsky and others were notorious! 
unsuccessful. Even the successful practitioners of tht 
“science” are no more able to predict new situations tha 
successful politicians elsewhere. 

Another proposition closely related to the above } 
that since the Communist ruling classes share an ove 
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riding interest in total power, their sense of class soli- 
jarity precludes any conflicts among them. Hence the 
Communist world is, has been and always will be held 

her in indestructible, monolithic unity. Without 
denying that Communist ruling classes have been striving 
for total power or that their sense of common class in- 
terest and common belief is a factor which draws them 
together, is it indeed true that the drive for “total power” 
guarantees monolithic unity? 

“Communists” never achieve power in a vacuum. 
So far, Communist parties have always been brought to 
power within the framework of the nation-state. This 
is true even where they have been directly imposed with 
Soviet bayonets, It is within the framework of these na- 
tion-states that the class must achieve its “total power.” 
To the extent that the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union has attempted to impose its total power not only 
within its own borders but also within the borders of 
all Communist states, it has inhibited the power of these 
other Communist élites within their own domains. In- 
stead of leading to inevitable solidarity, the power factor 
itself may produce “contradictions.” 

This is not a matter of theory but of historic fact. 
Deferring for a moment the familiar question of 
‘Titoism” in China, it might be pointed out that the 
Titoism of Yugoslavia is impossible a priori in Witt- 
fogel’s theory. The Yugoslav ruling class under Tito 
shared in full the Communist interest in total power. 
They were among Stalin’s most frenzied devotees. Stalin, 
however, did not place as much faith in Communist class 
solidarity as does Wittfogel; he attempted to achieve 
total power within the Yugoslav Communist party itself 
by various organizational methods. If Stalin had had 
his way, Tito would have enjoyed something far, far 
short of total power within his own domain. As a matter 
of fact, we know that even in Eastern Europe, where 
Communist parties had been imposed, Stalin had to 
crush “Titoist” tendencies. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that it was precisely Yugoslavia’s surprising 
and bitter experience which led Stalin to refrain from 
attempting to impose on the Chinese the only kind of 
“class solidarity” in which he really had any ultimate 
faith. 

This leads us to the perennial question of China and 
“‘Titoism.” 1 see no reason for doubting that the Soviet 
Union and Communist China confront each other as 
slates each possessing its own organizational and 
ideological autonomy even though the relations of inter- 
dependence between them are now very complex. They 
are both extremely anxious for many reasons to maintain 
a close solidarity. By constant mutual adjustments they 
may be able to maintain this solidarity indefinitely. I 
See no way of predicting on the basis of any “theory” 
whether they must or must not remain together. Only 
contingencies of time and place involving decisions of 
men can determine whether a sense of common interest 
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or of conflicting interests will predominate. If they are 
able to maintain their solidarity, it will not be due to 
anything fixed in the essence of Communism but to 
constant bargaining and difficult mutual adjustments 
which involve, among other things, an inhibition on the 
assertion of total power by either party vis-d-vis the other. 
Personally, I have never held the view that any given 
American policy would in itself be sufficient to “drive 
them apart,” nor do I believe that any American foreign 
policy should be based on a priori assumptions con 
cerning their eternal solidarity. 

Finally, we come to the question of which attitudes are 
appropriate for dealing with the Communist world and 
which attitudes “weaken” us. It is in this area that 
Wittfogel has presumed to set himself up as a supreme 
judge. It would, of course, be folly to underrate the 
shrewdness, ruthlessness and capabilities of those now 
in leading positions in the Communist world or their 
ability to build up the industrial and military might of 
the states they control. One can, however, give the devil 
his due without grovelling abjectly before him in be- 
numbed awe. To assume, beyond this, that the Com- 
munists possess some super-science of power or the secret 
of eternal solidarity is to ascribe to them the exalted 
cosmic role which they ascribe to themselves in some- 
what different language. If they do indeed possess such 
a science, they do indeed know infinitely more about 
the operation of the human world than we do. Can we 
hope to deal with them by any method short of all-out 
war? Such an attitude might just as easily lead to de- 
featism and covert admiration as to any conviction that 
we can cope with the world in which we live. 

What is required, it seems to me, is rather a relentless 
and unceasing exposure of the ridiculous nature of these 
“scientific” pretensions and the constant realization that, 
however loathesome the behavior of totalitarians, they 
are subject to all the frailties and dilemmas of flesh and 


blood. 


SHALL now turn to some of Professor Wittfogel’s more 
I specific points of attack. I feel somewhat reluctant to 
retread what may seem to some an area of wearisome 
exegesis, but Wittfogel has most belligerently chosen his 
ground and must be met on it. I should add that I am 
by no means convinced that every word I have ever 
set down on the enormously complex and obscure subject 
of Chinese Communist history is part of any system of 
eternal truth. I have modified views in the past and 
expect to do so in the future, but I do not find the 
professor’s “discoveries” in this field particularly devas- 
tating. 

First, we are informed again that the whole “Maoist” 
development of Chinese Communism is fully outlined 
in Lenin’s 1920 “directives” (specifically Lenin’s “Re- 
port of the National and Colonial Commission” delivered 
at the Second Congress of the Comintern). After 1917, 
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we are told, Lenin “devised a new type of peasant policy 
for the ‘backward’ colonial and semi-colonial countries 
of the East,” and that “the gist of Lenin’s 1920 directives 
is very clear—and very close to what supposedly is the 
‘Maoist’ position: In the non-industrial areas of the ‘back- 
ward’ East, the Communists should endeavor to seize 
power on a mass basis that essentially consisted of 
peasants or other non-proletarian ‘toilers.’ . . . Referring 
to the Bolshevik experience in Central Asia, he stated 
as proven fact that Communists could successfully estab- 
lish Soviets of peasants and workers in ‘backward’ colonial 
countries.” 

Now what, in fact, was the Bolshevik experience in 
Central Asia and how does Lenin describe it? Who are 
the Communists referred to in all these quotations? 
Finally, what role did these “directives” play in the 
history of Chinese Communism? 


ROM a study of Lenin’s writings and of Richard 

Pipes’ Formation of the Soviet Union, one de- 
rives the following impressions. Until the eve of the 
October Revolution, Lenin continued to put forth his 
slogan of the right of secession for the oppressed “back- 
ward” nationalities of the Tsarist Empire. After October 
1917, when national uprisings did indeed take place. 
he often found (although not always in the civil war 
period) that these “bourgeois” nationalist movements 
ran counter to the interests of the “proletarian revolu- 
tion” which in his own frank view was largely a Russian 
affair. He then devised the formula that where such non- 
Russian nationalist movements could be controlled and 
contained by the “proletarian” leadership of the Russian 
Communist party, they could be led onto a “non-capitalist 
path.” He never denied the dominant role of the Russian 
Communist party and the Russian Red Army in dealing 
with these movements, even though he occasionally de- 
plored the “Great Russian chauvinism” and insensitivity 
to national sensibilities displayed by some Russian Com- 
munist party members, Except for the case of Georgia 
where one could speak of the existence of an industrial 
proletariat, he did not favor the formation of native Com- 
munist parties in these areas, for, as he stated in the 
“Report of the National and Colonial Commission,” “in 
these countries (such as Turkestan) there can be no 
talk of a purely proletarian movement. In these countries 
there is practically no industrial proletariat.” 

In this instance, policy and theory moved in the same 
direction. The Soviet regime obviously desired to re- 
gain control over the former Tsarist domain and the 
backward peasant societies of Central Asia were to be 
led by the advanced proletariat of Russia. Thus, the 
strategy which Lenin recommended in 1920 was that 
Communist parties of “metropolitan” areas follow the 
Soviet example in creating peasant Soviets in backward 
areas. None of this involved any departure from the 
notion that a Communist party must have an industrial 


proletarian base of its own. In the same “! 
explicitly referred to the “practical work 
Communists in the colonies which had jreviously be. 
longed to Tsarism” and he added that “ile work was 
harder for us than for our comrades in Western Europe 
inasmuch as the proletariat in Russia was |vurdened with 
state work.” (Italics mine. ) 


port” Lenin 
the Russian 


Elsewhere we find the statement: “It would be utopian 
to think that proletarian parties, if they can indeed arise 
in such countries, will be able to apply Communist tactics 
and policies in backward countries without having de. 
termined relations with the peasant movement.” The 
doubt raised here about the possible existence of Com. 
munist parties patently relates to the question of whether 
an industrial proletariat exists in these countries. He did, 
it is true, speak of “the formation of independent cadres 
of fighters and party organizations in al! colonial and 
backward countries.” The nationality of these cadres is 
not made clear. Indeed, his concrete reference to the con- 
version of European troops stationed in colonies to the 
Communist cause would indicate that they might either 
be natives or Europeans; but judging from expressed 
doubts about the existence of “proletarian parties,” it 
would appear that the phrase, “party organizations,” does 
not mean full-fledged national Communist parties. Such 
“cadres” and “organizations” would obviously be con- 
sidered local outposts of the proletariat of the advanced 
countries. 

It would, of course, be foolish to maintain that if 
Lenin had been confronted by the situation which con 
fronted Mao in the 30s he might not have responded with 
his usual “flexibility,” just as he might have concocted 
a full-fledged theory of “socialism in one country” if 
he had lived long enough. It was, of course. Lenin wh 
by his transformation of Marx opened the doors to all 
subsequent “flexibilities” in world Communism. This doe 
not mean that he marched through all the doors he haé 
opened. It is by no means clear that at the time of his 
death he had felt obliged to give up the notion that 4 
Communist party must have a visible proletarian bas. 
On the contrary, to the very day of his death he was 


straining every nerve to discern the signs of proletarian 


support in the West. 

What is more important, there is no evidence that thes 
1920 “directives,” however interpreted, played any role 
in the history of Chinese Communism. Neither Stalin 
nor Trotsky in all their polemics of the °20s ever sug 
gested that the Chinese Communist party was anything 
other than the party of the Chinese industrial proletarial 
They both had every reason at the time to believe tha’ 
the CCP had its own Chinese proletarian base. As far 
as I know, no Chinese Communist has ever maintain 
that the Chinese Communist party is simply an oulpes 
of the proletariats of the West. Since the early “30st 
Chinese Communists have devised many rationalization 
to conceal the lack of a proletarian base. These do 
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include any appeal to Lenin’s “directives” of 1920. If 
lenin had been led to postulate the notion of.a proletarian 

y with no proletarian base, he would have probably 
wen too shrewdly aware of Asian nationalist psychology 
i recommend “the Bolshevik experience in Central Asia.” 

We are then informed by Professor Wittfogel that 
during the “20s Comintern leaders continued to repeat 
“Lenin’s thesis.” Thus we find it stated in an “Interna- 
tional Press Correspondence” number of 1926 that “the 
most important and decisive factor of the Chinese na- 
tional-liberation movement is the peasantry.” In the 
first place. this does not relate to “Lenin’s thesis” of 1920 
but to his much older notion that the “peasantry” can 
fill the role of the “bourgeoisie” in the “bourgeois demo- 
This 


length in my book and statements are cited which are 


cratic” revolution. notion is discussed at some 
quite as emphatic as the one cited above (e.g., “The 
agrarian revolution is the crux of the bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution.” ). Here it must be pointed out once 
again that the question of which class fills the function 
of the “bourgeoisie” in the bourgeois ‘revolution or the 
question of which “tasks” are the “main tasks” of the 
bourgeois revolution have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of whether the “party of the proletariat” can exist 
without a proletarian base. As a matter of fact, the 
“Resolution of the Sixth Session of the Enlarged 
ECCI” from which Professor Wittfogel extracts the above 
citation does not confuse the two and devotes a great deal 
of attention to the activities of the CCP among the urban 
working class. “The Chinese working class,” we are 
proudly informed, “organized in class trade unions and 
led by the CCP appeared as the vanguard of the demo- 
cratic mass movement.” This was written at a time 
when the Chinese Communists did in fact have a strong 
working class base. It is fantastic to assume that in their 
satements about the centrality of the peasants in the na- 
tional liberation movement, the authors prevision any- 
thing like the situation of the *30s. 


— there is the famous question of Mao’s origi- 
nality. The statement that the Documentary History 
is “interested in establishing Mao Tse-tung’s originality” 
‘presumably as a theoretician) is contrary to fact. The 
final statement on this subject in the Conclusion is as 
follows: “Where are we to seek the roots of Mao’s 
originality? We would suggest that they lie in the realm 
of what might be called realistic statesmanship and that 
in his treatment of doctrine Mao Tse-tung has not been 
whit more or less original or ‘scientific’ than Stalin. 
Realistic statesmanship as we understand the term denotes 
the ability to grasp the salient facts of a given political 
situation and to act upon them without allowing one’s 
perception of these facts to be blocked by doctrinaire 


blinders,” Documentary History, p. 474.) Far from 
atteptins to prove that “Mao manifested his importance 
ay orivinal theoretician in 1940 in his pamphlet, 
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On New Democracy,” the commentary on that text (pp. 
260-263) actually denies the pamphlet any claim to 
originality! A distinction is drawn, however, between 
the question of the actual originality of its content and 
the claim made for its originality within the Chinese 
Communist movement. This claim is regarded as most 
significant. Professor Wittfogel, however, ingenuously 
informs us that Mao himself nowhere makes any claim 
to originality and supports his own views with citations 
from Stalin. 

Can one find anywhere in the whole corpus of Stalin’s 
writings the express, “immodest” claim that he is making 
a “new contribution” to the “storehouse of Marxist- 
Leninism”? Would Wittfogel deny that such claims have 
been made on his behalf or that he concurred in these 
claims? Actually, if one were to assemble all the Chinese 
Communist literature from 1940 until yesterday which 
claims that Mao is an original theoretician and con- 
tributor to the “storehouse of Marxism-Leninism,” one 
could fill a substantial library. 

Mao, we are told by Wittfogel, cites Stalin as an 
authority. In fact, the dark conspirators who compiled 
the Documentary History, we now learn, were mainly 
bent on excising out of the documents which they selected 
all passages in which Mao cites or acknowledges Stalin’s 
authority. (It was done most inefficiently, one may add, 
since such quotations and acknowledgements can be 
found. ) 

How is the claim to innovation presented within tne 
Communist tradition? Does one ever claim that one 
has introduced contributions which ran counter to the 
tradition? As we all know, Lenin and Stalin are always 
presented as men who “enriched,” “deepened” and “ex- 
tended” a body of truth already in existence. They “ap- 
plied creatively” the universal truths of Marxism to the 
unfolding process of history. It is constantly emphasized 
that such contributions imply no breach with orthodoxy 
and one seeks every possible support in the canon of 
sacred literature. Stalin never moves a step without a 
supposedly apt citation from Lenin, without in any way 
prejudicing the cult of his own “originality.” It is my 
own view that such innovations are generally destructive 
innovations which arise when unforeseen, intractable 
realities run counter to the corpus of the doctrine as it 


’ 


exists up to the time in question. The “theory,” in fact, 
is designed to try to stretch old formulas to cover new 
realities or to conceal the new realities with ritual phrases. 
In this sense, Mao is certainly as much of an innovator 
as Stalin. 

In brief, I find nothing in Professor Wittfogel’s article 
which would “undermine” the actual central theses of 
my book: (1) that neither Mao’s strategy nor his’ as- 
sumption of leadership in the Party was planned in 
Moscow, and (2) that the development of Chinese Com- 
munism involved further disintegration of Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist ideology. 











O’Hara in a Descending Spiral 


Ourselves to Know. 
By John O'Hara. 
Random House. 408 pp. $4.95. 


Since Joun O'Hara started writing 
novels again in 1949, the continuity 
in his work has been a preoccupation 
with the concept of the gentleman in 
America, and what (God help us all) 
certain kinds of women can do to 
them. Even here the theme of adultery 
predominates, or is pivotal, as in 
much of his writing. But in his sec- 
after the Hollywood 
the idea of the American 


ond career 
dunking 
gentleman has been nagged and 
worked to death. His fascination with 
this character-type is truly awesome. 
Reading any of the four big novels 
he has done in the last decade, or 
viewing them in tandem, one wonders 
just what he has been trying to get 
at with these portraits of his dullish 
gentlemen. Salts of the earth, noble 
Romans, principled stoics, washed- 
out bridges between the prewar 
worlds and the modern, they are 
finely-carved wooden figures that 
never really get up and move. They 
are nothing like the vital images in 
his beautiful and elaborate gallery 
of women (most of whom are not 
very gentle). 

Julian English, for example, the 
hero of his first novel, Appointment 
in Samarra (1934), was well-born, 
upper-classy, and so on—but a wild 
drunk who destroyed himself in short 
Chapin, the principal 
figure in the later Ten North Fred- 
erick, also drank himself to death— 
but at an advanced age, and in a 
quiet, calculated, 


order. Joe 


reasonable way. 
Something had happened to O’Hara: 
His own wildness disappeared from 
his personal life and survived in his 
fiction almost solely in his women. 
The result, for the men, has been 
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gentlemanliness—and for O’Hara a 
value found in the restraint of prin- 
cipled men who are the moral force 
holding society together. 

Ah, but the women! His imagina- 
tion has suffered no hardening of 
the arteries regarding them. They 
swish across the pages of his later 


means eX 


system 0 

{ascinatir 

of authel 

) high qua 

Ten Nor 

good, es 

of the | 

Reviewed by David 7. Bazelon } instance: 
Contributor, “Commentary,” The Just 
“Reporter,” “Dissent” is also 
sympath 

a very exciting, rapacious and ma- § Wilde o1 

ture sensualist, the second of whom a fin de | 
never really grows at all. The st 

And now we have Ourselves to ¥ involved 
Know, with the dullest gentleman of previous 
them all, situated in the smallest  first-per: 
Pennsylvania town O'Hara has yet § houser’s 
written about and with the dirtiest } cause of 
little heroine in the entire O’Hara f vice. th 


works, the darlings, in uninhibited 
profusion. If anything, the encyclo- 
pedic range of female types and 
propensities in O’Hara’s vision has 
broadened and lengthened. There are 
agate-efficient social lionesses, middle- 
aged ladies competently prepared for 
life’s later romantic opportunities, 
bulldog mothers, dirty little girls, 
ideal ingénues, madams and whores 
and kid-sisters, and a full Sears, Roe- 
buck assortment of wives—any size, 
shape. or class, and in all states of 
spiritual disrepair. 

We have Grace Caldwell Tate of 
A Rage to Live (1949), a small-town 
aristocrat and fallen demi-goddess, 
containing an awe-inspiring force of 
sexual love—one of the most com- 
pelling portraits of a fully alive, 
sexual woman in our modern fiction. 
Then Edith Chapin, the killer-wife 
of Ten North Frederick (1955), a 
brilliant characterization, both power- 
ful and subtle, of the possessive 
woman; and Kate Drummond of the 
same book, the unreal ingénue who 
gladdens a gentleman’s autumn. In 
From the Terrace (1958) we are pre- 
sented with the most interesting of 
the later O'Hara gentlemen—most in- 
teresting because drawn at greatest 
length and most ambivalently—and 
a complete convention of female 
types, including Alfred Eaton’s two 
wives, the first of whom grows into 


gallery. Another way of introducing F disconne 
this new book would be to say that } North | 


John O’Hara has finally written a § closer te 
whole novel about a man who re- |For me 
mained a virgin until the age of 27. } person 
The story, briefly, is focussed on the } abandor 
gentleman, Robert Millhouser, who | chiefly, 
shoots and kills the dirty little girl, § project 
who was his wife, because she had {story o 
been adulterous. He kills her for the ¢ be self 


same reason that he married her at § of reco 








an advanced age—because he had § recalls 


creator 
of the 
The ¢ 
mediate 
relative 
conscic 
he was 
writer 
and t 


waited too long for love, because he 
had incurred too deep.a debt of 
loneliness, because his character re- 
quired the punishment of isolation. 
There is considerable psychological 
insight in this portrait of a disastrous- 
ly lonely man: The author evokes 
some of the real quality of the cold- 
ness and emptiness of that inner 
abyss. | really | 
Hedda, the dirty little girl, is well- ) vice. 
drawn, vital and thoroughly be) But 
lievable: O’Hara makes her sexual F) structu 
evil a concrete human quality. (She 9 deal o 
is a descendant of Gloria Wandrous @ all of 






of Butterfield 8 who was ruined at an § is the 
early age by Dr. Reddington— books, 
“within a month he had her sniffing fj level i 
ether and loving it”—but Hedda has been « 

career 


no saving graces, and she manages to 
do all of her own corrupting.) The Our 
gentleman’s mother is a standard @ badly 


O’Hara which MBit is th 


woman-of-strength. 
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means excellent. The depiction of the 
gstem of power in a small town is 
fascinating and has the usual aura 
of authenticity—not as good as the 
) high quality of the political scenes in 
Ten North Frederick, but still very 
sod, especially in the legal aspects 
of the crime (better, by far, for 
instance, than anything in Cozzens’ 
The Just and the Unjust). And there 
is also a detailed and surprisingly 


on 


sympathetic portrait of an Oscar 
1a- } Wilde or Ronald Firbank litterateur, 
m fa fin de siecle homosexual. 

The structure of this novel is more 
to } involved and artificial than any of the 
of } previous works: A young man, the 
est [first-person narrator, serves as Mill- 
et B houser’s foil in telling his story. Be- 
st B cause of this interview-confession de- 
ra [ vice, the story is told in a rather 
ng E disconnected fashion and, like Ten 
at } North Frederick, begins at a point 
a [closer to the end than the beginning. 
e- |For most of the telling, the first- 
7. | person narration is either baldly 
he | abandoned or irrelevant; it functions 
10 | chiefly, when at all, to let the author 
rl, [project the quality of a detective 
id {story or a psychoanalysis, or just to 
ne g be self-conscious about the process 
at § of reconstructing a life-story. If one 
id § recalls a more successful use of the 
1¢ F creator's self-consciousness as part 
of the narration—say André Gide’s 








e- @The Counterfeiters—he sees im- 
n. @ mediately the reason for O’Hara’s 
al relative failure. In Gide the self- 


| Consciousness was integral because 
| he was writing a novel about a novel- 
® Writer writing a novel. O'Hara is not, 
or and the 





self-consciousness never 
| really becomes more than a mere de- 
l- F vice. 


e- | But 
al 


apart from its ill-advised 
F structure the book contains a great 
° | deal of value and interest, as does 
yl of O’Hara’s work. Though this 
n @ 1s the least successful of his recent 
books, it reveals again that his median 
level is very good indeed, and has 
been consistently so over a 30-year 
career. 


g 
5 


0 
le ‘i Ourselves to Know will be reviewed 
d badly by the highbrows not because 
h #1 is the least successful of his recent 
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novels, but just because it is one of 
them, I cannot think of any important 
contemporary American writer treat- 
ed quite so shabbily and with such 
consistent tastelessness by the “bet- 
ter” critics. (The chief exception is 
Lionel Trilling, who appears to have 
been wearied by his thankless, uphill 
effort to induce the highbrow audi- 
ence to stop disgracing itself in this 


matter.) But it does seem obvious 
now that since Ten North Frederick, 
O’Hara is not improving. From the 
Terrace was not the book its size 
would have led one to expect and 
the present effort is even less suc- 
cessful. Regrettably, O’Hara seems to 
be repeating himself in a_ slowly 
descending spiral, and reaching too 
far for birds he cannot catch. 





A Poet’s 


The Owl of Minerva. 
By Gustav Regler. 
Farrar, Straus. 375 pp. $5.00. 


ANYONE WHO shares with me the 
need to read THE New LEADER regu- 
larly should buy a copy of this 
book, read it and enjoy it as I did, 
then put it in his bookshelves to 
give to his children to read when 
they are old enough. 

My sole interest in this review is 
to encourage you to read it and help 
you free yourself from any miscon- 
ceptions which might hamper you 
from enjoying it fully. 

First of all, let me remove a num- 
ber of impediments which the pub- 
lisher has placed in your path. He 
calls it an autobiography, “the life 
story of a man whose part in the 
forefront of the great causes from 
1914 to the present sums up our 
tragic century so far.” This on the 
jacket front itself. The flap copy be- 
gins by saying that the book “en- 
compasses so many of the major 
events of the first half of the 
twentieth century,” and goes on to 
assert that Regler’s newspaper got 
Julius Streicher a prison sentence; 
that he compiled the Brown Book of 
1933; that he and Malraux were 
honored delegates in Moscow in 
1934; that he was leader of the 
12th Brigade in the Spanish war. 

At this point, Regler is in very 
great danger of losing you. Who 
among us wants to read another book 
about these major events? And by 
another ex-Communist, obviously. 


Survival 


Reviewed by Felix Morrow 


Author, 
“Civil War in Spain” 


But the book is, rather, a novelist’s 
life, 


written by a born poet who disci- 


memoir of one part of his 
plined himself to become a very good 
professional novelist and it is the 
art of the poet and novelist which 
makes this book so very well worth 
reading, not the great events in which 
he participated, Even to speak of him 
participating in these events is to 
distort what happened. In actual fact, 
he no more participated than one is 
an active agent when caught up in 
a hurricane. 

Regler could certainly well apply 
to himself the old story of the Abbé 
Sieyes who was asked what he did 
French Revolution. “J'ai 

True, hurri- 
canes, whirlpools, revolutions, count- 


in the 
survecu.” to survive 


er-revolutions, wars, concentration 
camps, often requires great heroism 
(by every definition Regler was a 
warrior-hero in 1917 and 1937), lion- 
hearted fortitude (what else can 
bring survival in exile and con- 
centration camp? ), the power to love 
greatly not only one’s women but 
one’s fellow men. But all this and 
more does not make one an active 
agent. For that one must have under- 
standing at the time of the events 
themselves. This is a very rare com- 
modity and Regler does not pretend 
to possess it. On the contrary, his 
lack of it is the point of his humor- 


ously rueful title borrowed from 








Hegel, who insisted that for all of us 
the owl of wisdom spreads its wings 
enly with the falling of the dusk. 

It is not his understanding, then, 
not even his belated understanding 

no mea culpa, thanks be, no alibis, 
no explanations—that Regler offers 
us. 

What he offers us, and it is enough 
and very good indeed, is the truth 
of the novelist. His people and his 
events are as real and immediate as 
one could want but mediated and en- 
hanced by his art. One enters into 
his joys, his pains and his anguish 
but simultaneously one is aware of 
the felicity of the language; the ad- 
mirable proportion devoted to each 
incident; the endless other incidents. 
explanations and connecting tissue 
from which we are spared, This born 
story-teller never forgets that he must 
always keep us in a state of enjoy- 
ment. 

Having attempted to persuade you 
to buy and read Regler’s book, I want 
to close by warning you of two weak- 
nesses. First, although the book in 
spirit ends with his departure from 
the Vernet 
1939, Regler has let himself be per- 


concentration camp in 
suaded to add to these 354 pages a 
“coda” of 20 pages which perfunc- 
“to the 
My advice is to skip the 


torily brings the book up 
present.” 
coda: Regler will write another book 
of equal size, at least, as a memoir 


of those 20 years: it is in the 
nature of the beast. 
Second, the author’s justified 


license leaves us with very few dates. 
My 


to the publisher who could easily 


complaint is addressed rather 


have supplied the lack in a short 
note (instead of his dreadul jacket 
copy). Necessary to know about 
Regler: born 1898; the names of his 


books of 


poetry. his two books on Mexico, that 


nine novels, his three 
he lives half the year in Mexico, the 
rest busy in Europe, lecturing on the 
radio in Germany. It would be help- 
ful, too. if the publisher supplied this 
in the next printing—there will be 
more printings, of that we can be 


sure. 
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Role of the Prosecutor 


Diary of a D. A. 
By Martin M., Frank. 
Holt, 274 pp. $3.95. 


TO THE READER of mystery fiction 
a District Attorney falls into one of 
two standard stereotypes—either he 
is a brilliant detective like Sherlock 
Holmes, who always gets his man; 
or he is an incompetent prosecutor 
who always is trying to convict the 
is the brilliant 
defense lawyer, like Perry Mason, 


wrong man and it 
who proves who the real culprit is. 
How far from the truth both of these 
stereotypes are has been ably and 
interestingly told by Justice Martin 
M. Frank of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, the 
second highest court in the State. 
Writing his experience of 
16 years as an Assistant District 
in Bronx County, Judge 
Frank has produced a book which is 


from 
Attorney 


not only as readable as a mystery 


story, but also an_ informative 
document for the general reader on 
one of the most important aspects 
of government—the bringing of 
criminals to justice. 

Although the author did not intend 
and has not written, a 
learned tome on criminology, the 


true crime stories which he relates 


to write, 


so well give the reader an interesting 
insight into the criminal mind. His 
illustrations show 
what factors motivated the perpetra- 
tors of the crimes, and how they 
eventually betrayed themselves as the 
criminals. 


of actual cases 


In connection with the latter point, 
it is Judge Frank’s thesis that the 
“third degree” has fallen into disuse 
generally as a method of obtaining 
confessions from suspects, Citing the 
strong stand taken by the New York 
Court of Appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court in reversing 
convictions where there was even a 
suspicion that the defendant’s con- 
fession was not voluntary, the author 


Reviewed by David I. Ashe 


Labor lawyer 


discusses the various safeguards that 
have been established by law in Ney 
York State, at least. to forestall the 
police from using violence to ex- 
tract confessions. According to Judge 
Frank one of the most potent factors 
in moving a suspect to confess is 
his consciousness of guilt. which is 
played upon by a clever detective 
until the suspect blurts out some 
damaging admissions. 

The book also shows that most 
crimes are not solved by the brilliant 
intuition of a present-day Holmes or 
Hercule Poirot, but by long, hard 
and tedious plodding by detectives 
and prosecutors. It involves the as. 
sembling of a mass of details, some 
of them seemingly inconsequential. 
and fitting them together with pains- 
taking care until they form a com- 
plete picture pointing clearly to the 
criminal. A_ perfect illustration is 
given in the book’s last chapter, en- 





titled “Manhunt,” which describes the 
months-long search for a rapist-killer 
which covered about a dozen states. 
This chapter is as suspense-filled and 
exciting as the best of the paperback 
thrillers. 

One phase of the administration 
of justice which is too frequentl) 
misunderstood otherwise 
knowledgeable laymen is the value} 
of circumstantial evidence in criminal 
trials. The author quotes the oft 
heard remark, “I wouldn't convict 4] 
dog on circumstantial evidence.” Hef 


even by 


then proceeds to show. by describingy 
a number of actual cases as well a 
experiments conducted by eminenl™ 
criminologists and psychologists. thal 
circumstantial evidence is frequentl) 
much more reliable than the direc 
testimony of eye-witnesses. Since 
under our system of law, every citizet 
may be called upon to serve as # 
juror, the facts so ably marshaled by 
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Judge Frank should be more widely 


known than they are. 
Lastly, | was pleased to note the 
following comment in the book: 


} “Most people are aware that a dis- 


trict attorney. by whatever label he 
is known, prosecutes those charged 
with crime, but not many fully ap- 
preciate the awesome power vested 


in the office. . . . Nor is it generally 
realized that the local district at- 
torney in the smallest or most 


wields 


populated 


more power, in some respects, than 


sparsely county 
the governor of the state.” 
Because this fact is not generally 
realized, all 
often inclined to give too little at- 


the electorate is too 
tention to whom it picks as prosecu- 
tor. In these days of rising crime- 
rates as well as of increasing demand 
for protection of the innocent against 
unjust accusations and even unwar- 
ranted convictions, the election of a 


district attorney should receive the 
voter’s most careful consideration. 
For, as the author points out further: 
“Not only, therefore, is it his [the 
to 


seek out the guilty unremittingly. but 


district attorney’s] sworn duty 


of greatest moral consequence, to pro- 
tect the innocent against baseless and 
unjustified charges.” 

This book was written for laymen, 
and every intelligent citizen will find 
it a rewarding experience. 





Lessons 


Land Reform and Democracy. 
By Clarence Senior. 
University of Florida. 269 pp. $6.75. 


CLARENCE SENIOR, now well known 
as the Director of the Migration 
Division of the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Labor, first became interested 
in Latin American affairs in the late 
1930s when he first visited Mexico. 
Ever since, he has been a close stu- 
dent of the problems of Mexico’s 
agrarian reform movement, and in 
particular of its development in the 
Laguna cotton-growing region in the 
north. The present book is a partial 
result of this study. 

Senior with the statement 
that “the essence of ‘the world revolu- 
tion of our time’ for perhaps the 
majority of the people of the world 
is the demand for land.” Thus, he 
sees the details of this Laguna region 
experiment against the background of 
land reform as a world-wide phen- 
omenon. He underlines the fact that 


“agrarian reform” is in no sense a 


starts 


program of Communist origin, but 
an almost universal demand in most 
underdeveloped nations. 

There are, according 


to Senior, 


three fundamental issues “connected 
with land reform in its 
democracy”: 1. How do those who 


want land reform secure power to 


relation to 


“ary it out? 2. Does democracy arise 
Spontaneously from agrarian reform 
or must it be planned for? 3. What 


technical problems are involved in 
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in Agrarian Reform 


Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


Professor of economics, Rutgers University: 


Author, “Communism in Latin America” 


discusses the 


the 


land reform? Senior 
land distribution 
Laguna region in these terms. 


program in 

Senior sketches the general out- 
lines of the agrarian reform in Mexi- 
co and notes the circumstances in 
which President Lazaro Cardenas 
to the 


cotton-growing area of Laguna and 


decided expropriate rich 
in 1936 turn it over to the peasants. 
He then turns his attention more 
closely to the organization of the 
peasants’ cooperatives. 

In the beginning there was a ten- 
dency to try to run the cooperatives 
as full-fledged collective farms in 
which all members worked together 
and each was paid according to his 
work. As time went on, however, the 
great majority were reorganized, with 
each member acquiring responsibility 
for cultivating a certain part of the 
property which he 


drew his income, but the title to the 


common from 
land remained in the hands of the 
cooperative. 

Senior notes the difficulties faced 
by the agrarian reform movement. 
Principal among these was the over- 
population of the region, which led 
the cooperatives to close their doors 
to new members, and which still is 
a pressing problem despite the con- 
siderable migration from Laguna to 
other parts of Mexico. The problem 


is complicated by the fact that the 
amount of irrigable land was con- 
siderably overestimated during the 
first period of the agrarian reform 
experiment. 

Another difficulty has been politi- 
cal rivalry between groups of peas- 
ants, which has led to a split in their 
general credit and cooperative organi- 
zations. In the early years, Commun- 
ist influence was widespread. though 
it has declined markedly during the 
last decade or so. Most of the peas- 
ants are now organized in the non- 
Communist National Peasants Con- 
federation. 

Declining productivity is still an- 
other handicap faced by the Laguna 
Their achievements 
spotty, and the 
showing of the remaining private 


cooperatives. 


have been very 


landowners in the area has been 
much better. Lack of sufficient credit 
has been another handicap for many 
of the cooperatives, although the 


Ejidal has 


favored the Laguna region. 


Government’s Banco 

On balance, Senior is convinced 
that the Laguna area agrarian reform 
has been a success. The monopoly of 
power of the 
been broken up, and wealth and in- 
come have been much more widely 
distributed, though there are still 
wide divergences between the cooper- 


old landowners has 





atives themselves and between many 
of the cooperative and private farms. 
Immense gains have been made in 
greater social equality and the aver- 
age peasant’s increase in self-respect 
of personal 
Health and education have improved 


and sense security. 


dramatically, and there is a much 
wider feeling of social solidarity and 
mutual respect in the community. 
believes that 


Senior there are 


valuable lessons in the Laguna experi- 
ence for agrarian reform elsewhere. 
The Mexican agrarian reform and 
the Mexican Revolution in general 
have had a tremendous impact on the 
rest of Latin America, and perhaps 
have not been without influence out- 
side of the hemisphere as well. How- 
ever, relatively few serious studies 
have been made of exactly how the 
land reform program worked out in 


practice. Senior’s book is such , 
study. It may provide some incentive 
for others to take a closer look at the 
changes in Mexico. Its revolution be. 
gan almost half a century ago, ante. 
dating the Russian Revolution by 
more than half a decade, and ha 
many more positive lessons to offer 
the underdeveloped nations than the 
much more highly publicized Bol. 
shevik experiment. 





A Spotlight on Education 


Education in the Age of Science. 
Edited by Brand Blanshard. 
Basic Books. 302 pp. $4.50. 


THis 
amination 


BOOK Is a searching ex- 


of American education 
by a group of professionals: eminent 
teachers and others who have been 
leaders in American education. It 
is based on their papers and dis- 
cussions in a seminar sponsored by 
the Tamiment Institute at Tamiment, 


1958 


also includes other essays which first 


Pennsylvania in June and 
appeared in Daedalus, the journal of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Present at the Tamiment seminar 
commissioners of 


York and 


Pennsylvania, a Nobel Prize winner 


were the state 


education for New 
in physics, several professors of phi- 


losophy, education and_ sociology, 
several university deans, a college 
president-elect, an editor, a Fulbright 
fellow, and the representative of a 
Each discussion 


lasted about three hours. The chair- 


large foundation. 


man of these discussions was Brand 
Blanshard, Sterling Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Yale, who comments on 
each speaker in his introduction to 
this volume. 

The first paper was read by Sidney 
Hook, professor of philosophy at 
New York University, “who scents 
the battle from afar and soon is in 
the midst of it.” Next came George 
Shuster, head of Hunter College, 
“whose mind, one felt, was less in 
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Reviewed by William H. Kilpatrick 
Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


controversy than somewhere above 
the conflict.” Next came Douglas 
Bush, “Harvard scholar, critic, and 
castigator of Philistinism in all its 
forms. Whether ‘mass vulgarity’ in 
this country is as dark as his portrait 
of it was a point on which opinion 
differed.” He was followed by Ernest 
Nagel, “the gentle but sharp-minded 
logician from Columbia.” Then there 
Arthur Bestor, “whose Educa- 
tional Wastelands \it a bomb under 
about 


was 
our complacency American 
schools. His position was challenged 
by John Childs, of Teachers College, 
on behalf of the Deweyan tradition 
in education.” Next came Reinhold 
Niebuhr, “most versatile of Ameri- 
can theologians, who was discussing 
a subject second only to theology in 
his concern, namely, America’s role 
in the international scene. . . . The 
last of the symposiasts was Hans 
Morgenthau, political scientist of the 
University of Chicago.” 

What of all these 
discussions? Very little in terms of 
definite and agreed-upon recom- 
mendation; but in terms of “fresh 
suggestions, frank criticisms 
personal and = skepti- 
cisms,” a good deal was achieved. 

The two most important goals of 
education, according to Blanshard, 
seem to be “a disciplined sense of 
values and a disciplined power to 


is the result 


enthusiasms 


think.” Properly directed work in any 
science can be expected to give a 
disciplined power to think, but this 
could not be expected to give “a 
critical sense of what was best in 
poetry or in music or in morals. ... 
By almost universal agreement the 
sense of moral and aesthetic value” 
is probably “most effectively culti- 
vated by literature and the arts, by 
history, biography, and _ ethics.” 





Many think that such studies in the 
humanities will fail to develop the 
habit for forming hypotheses and of 
using them, but Professor Blanshard 
does not accept this contention, He 
thinks that the truly disciplined 
humanist is better at this kind of 
thinking than is the physical scientist, 
himself better than the average man. 

Many excellent statements appear 
in this book, but there are far too) 
many to quote them all. Some I wil 
choose: 

Sidney Hook: “Education should 


aim to develop students’ capac | 


ties . . . to think critically and con} 


i 
structively, to judge discriminatingly) 


and observe carefully, to appreciate? 


and respect personal and cultural dif 
ferences, to enjoy trained 
sensibility the worlds of art and 
music, and to enrici the imagination 
and deepen insight. into the hearty 
of men by the study of literatures 
drama, and poetry.” 


with 
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Arthur Bestor: “The glowing spark 
of intellectual independence, which 
social conditioning is most apt to 
quench, can be kept alive in the 
school if the development of critical 
intelligence remains its overriding 
objective. Freedom to think—which 
means nothing unless it means free- 
dom to think differently—can be 
society's most precious gift to itself. 
The first duty of a school is to de- 
fend and cherish it. This means 
resistance to the pressures for social 
and cultural conformity wherever 
they may arise.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr here gives us 
political 


a good statement on 


morality: “The educational enter- 
prise for this nation, in short, must 
include a thorough re-examination 
of the problems of political morality, 
which will help the new generation 
to understand that consideration of 
power need not be a cynical de- 
fiance of the moral order but can 
well be what responsible statesman- 
ship has always been: an effort to 
coerce competitive and contradictory 
human aspirations and interests into 
some kind of tolerable order and 
justice, Such a task is a highly moral 
one.” 

Douglas Bush speaks strongly for 
the humanities: “I should like to 
give some reasons for the uphill 
struggle they have always had and 
always will have. The chief reasons 
may be grouped under the heading 
of original sin. Since the humanities 
are opposed to and opposed by man’s 
animal nature and animal drives, the 
essential causes of opposition are 
very old. . . . The aim of the hu- 
manities . is to humanize and 
civilize the aggressive and sensual 
animal, to lead him to realize his 
distinctively human endowments, to 
refine and multiply his moments of 
vision, to free his better self from 
bondage to his ordinary self. . . 


The general diffusion of literacy has 
enabled millions to consume the 


husks provided for them and to make 
more precarious than ever the sur- 


vival of high standards of enlighten- 
ment and taste.” 


April 4. 1960 


Aid and Hegemony 


The Decision to Aid Russia. 
By Raymond H. Dawson. 
North Carolina. 315 pp. $6.00. 


THE CENTRAL figure of Raymond 
H. Dawson’s study, The Decision to 
Aid Russia, 1941, is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt pursuing two incompatible 
aims—the first, to determine the out- 
come of an already general war; the 
second, to keep the United States 
from becoming directly involved in 
hostilities. His sincerity in the sec- 
ond of these has often been called 
into question. 
Roosevelt appears temporizing and 


Dawson accepts it. 
hesitant in trying to work out these 
two aims—in contrast to versions 
portraying him as a relentless dis- 
simulator inveigling the nation into 
hostilities. 

The United States policy to frus- 
trate the design of a power then 
seeking dominance of the spaces and 
resources of Europe and, beyond it, 
of stretches of Asia and 
Africa was clear. The principal in- 
strument of that policy was the Lend- 
Lease Act, the creation of which, in 
early 1941, marks the beginning of 
Dawson’s study. The great issue on 
which Dawson concentrates 


control 


arose 
after Nazi Germany launched its at- 
tack on the Soviet Union: Should 
the United States use its instrument 
to help one hegemonic power fend 
off and defeat the other? The issue 
came to a head in the debate on the 
second Lend-Lease appropriation 
bill in the fall of 1941. The Presi- 
dent’s discretion to extend aid to the 
Soviet Union was already manifest, 
and the question was whether the 
Congress should put hampering con- 
ditions on it or simply interdict it 
altogether. 

It was a strenuous debate. Reading 
of it now makes one wonder whether 
something of energy and zest has 
gone out of the national approach 
to foreign policy issues—whether 
bipartisanship and the urge to agree 


Reviewed by Charles B. Marshall 


Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research 


have not been carried too far, The 
book closes with the formal extension 
of Lend-Lease aid to Russia in the 
first week of November of 1941—just 
four and a half months after the 
great issue had arisen. 

Dawson, of political 
science at the University of North 
Carolina, concentrates on precision 
rather than sweep, taking explicit 
care to tell who said or did what on 
what date and who did or said what 
else next. The ratio of space to time 
is about one page to a day. This is 
not a work of historic revisionism. 
Dawson aims to tell what happened 
rather than to convict the actors as 
chumps. 

Would some set of conditions and 


professor 


provisos in the arrangements have 
altered Soviet character and inten- 
tions and the course of history? It 
is a bemusing supposition. Dawson 
cuts it down to size. Was it folly 
to help one hegemonic power against 
another? Dawson, I think, makes it 
adequately clear that our options 
were smaller than the reconstructors 
of history by hypothesis make them — 
out to be. Was there some great mis- 
calculation; and if so, what was it? 
Hegemonic powers had risen on the 
continent before. Always before there 
had been the strength of Great 
Britain to counter them. The great 
oversight was a failure to foresee the 
diminution of the British position 
in the sequel to the war. “There'll 
Always Be an England” was a song 
of the day, but England would not be 
the same in the years ahead as it 
had been in the long past. The great 
and bitter surprises in store for us 
arose from that upcoming fact. The 
notion that somehow a different set 
of stipulations to the Soviet would 
have set everything to rights for us 
is too simple by far. 
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SHIPLEY 


Greenwillow. Music and lyrics by Frank 
Loesser. Book by Lesser Samuels and Mr. 
Loesser. From the novel by B. J. Chute. 
Directed by George Roy Hill. Presented by 
Robert A. Wiley and Frank Productions. 
At the Alvin Theater. 

Run For the Money. Book and lyrics by 
Robert A. Cabot and Joe Ziegler. Music 
by Richard C. Brown. Directed by Gerald 
Freeman. Presented by Hasty Pudding 
Theatricals of Harvard. 

Dear 
Jerome Kilty. From the correspondence of 
Mrs. Pat Campbell and Bernard 
Presented by Guthrie MecClintic and S. 
Hurok. At the Billy Rose Theater. 


MONG THE dangers in _trans- 
Bo cccnins a novel into a musical 
is the choice of the book, a pitfall 
Frank Loesser has not avoided. In 


Liar. Arranged and directed by 


Shaw. 


most other respects, Greenwillow is 
charming. It has good music, ex- 
cellent design, an ingratiating male 
lead—-Anthony Perkins carries on the 
slick charm of his father Osgood 
and a lively cast. But the story is 
too much for it to handle. 

The 
The 


Briggs problem. For generations the 


story really has two parts. 


town of Greenwillow has the 
eldest male Briggs has been afflicted 
with wanderlust. He marries, dashes 
off to a far corner of the world and 
comes home only long enough ap- 
parently to implant another Briggs 
in his wife before taking off again. 
Gideon, the current eldest Briggs. 
refuses to marry and subject the girl 
he loves to this kind of prolific lone- 
liness. 

Greenwillow is a pious town domi- 
nated by the gloomy, hell-fire Rever- 
end Lapp. Apparently wishing or 
thinking Lapp dead, the bishop sends 
the sweet and loving old Reverend 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Uneven ‘Greenwillow 
and Shirtsleeve Shaw 


Birdsong to replace him. Both of- 
“Re- 


fight for supremacy in the 


ficiate, and “Repent!” and 
joice!” 
townsfolks’ hearts. In both parts of 
the story, of course, love wins the 
day. 

However funny the novel, much of 
it does not “take” on the stage. 
Trundling a newborn bull on stage 
to be baptized is not funny. Nor is 
the “Susannah at the Bath” episode, 
rehashed by an old granny and the 
town’s aged skinflint, as he gloats 
over what he almost did to her 50 
years ago. The evening’s one comic 
song, “What a Blessing There’s a 
Devil” to blame when we sin, sits 
oddly on a minister’s lips, and to 
have in the same pulpit Calvinist 
severity and Catholic tolerance is, to 
say the least, disconcerting. Green- 
willow bumps unevenly from wander- 
lust to religion, with moments of 
dubious taste, like the laundryman, 
knocking at a door and greeted by 
a nun, who inquires: “Good morning, 
Sister: have you any dirty habits?” 
It is too bad, because there is much 
that is attractive in the show. 

It’s refreshing occasionally to go 
where new lovers of the theater are 
being bred. The 112th Hasty Pudding 
Show at Harvard is not just a “class 
play” for relatives and fellow stu- 
dents, but a testing ground for 
talents, some of which will doubtless 
make a career in the public arts. The 
results are merrier than some recent 
Broadway musicals. Composer Brown 
has written a charming love song, 
and pleasant music for some clever 
lyrics, 

Best of these are the “PTA” song 


of the determined Kentucky parents 
who want the Colonel’s six daughters 
to go to the (presumab!, integrated) 
public school, and the songs of the 
race-fixing gangster and his lusejoys 
moll. “No Wonder We're in Crime” 
amusingly parades the broken-home 
background of the stereotyped de. 
linquent. The movement of the story 
shows that these college youths are 
not slavish followers of theatrical 
trends. 

Stars of the evening are Pudding 
President Rupert Hitzig. easily sure 
and engaging as the gangster, and 
David Rawle, impishly absurd as his 
moll. Rawle was lifted from a minor 
role when, five hours before the 
removed the 
scheduled player, who had accumu. 
lated 18 tickets for parking on the 
Harvard campus. Out of such chances 


opening. the Faculty 


are careers made. And out of such 
fresh talents the theater sustains its 
vitality. 

There is refreshing vitality in 
Dear Liar on Broadway, as Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne alternately 
berate and bedeck one another with 
the missives of Mrs. Pat Campbell 





Shaw “in his 


shirtsleeves” is less coherent than in 


and Bernard Shaw. 


his plays, but much more personal, 
though it is hard to tell whether he 
is really enamoured of Stella Camp- 
bell, or just enjoying playing at being 
in love. 

The correspondence has been deftly 
arranged so that the performers do 
not read letters but “live” the situa- 
tions. These include Shaw's moving 
mixture of tenderness and mocker) 
at his mother’s cremation, and 4 
delightfully quarrelsome rehearsal of 
Mrs. Pat as Eliza in Pygmalion. The 
evening pales somewhat as it moves 
to Shaw’s continuing success at %. 
while the actress is dying lonely and 
in want. On opening: night Miss 
Cornell’s voice seemed to trouble her: 
but her acting is consummate. and 


Brian Aherne, subtly shifting his 


moods with the situations. helps 
keep the audience entranced—and 
wondering which of the two is the 
“dear liar”! 


The New Lead 
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DEAR EDITOR 


(OMMUNISM IN CUBA 


Harry Schwartz (“Cuba: Danger on the Door- 
sep,” NL, Mare h 14) and Robert J. Alexander 
“Cuba and the Sugar Quota,” NL, March 21) 
present sober assessments of the Cuban situa- 
tion However, both 
which. if left unchecked, will certainly result 





overlook a development 
in a Cuban turn toward Communism. This is 
the quasi-oficial anti-anti-Communism posture 
of the Cuban Revolution—not only the toleration 
of the Communists and their assorted fellow 
travelers, but even the refusal to tolerate revolu- 
tionary elements (especially within the labor 
movement) who refuse to hide their aversion to 
Communism. 

It has gone so far that the Communists can 
proclaim—without denial from Fidel Castro or 
that to oppose Communism is 
treason against the the 
political dissolution of the July 26 Movement 
and Castro’s denial of open political opposition 


his Government 


Revolution. Indeed, 


by the traditional parties means today that the 


only avowed political party in Cuba is the 


Popular Socialist (Communist) party. 
No one who knows Cuba or its people can 
that the 


munist-controlled. 


Government is Com- 
blind to 


especially where the 


Castro 
But let us 
the dangers of infiltration 


suggest 
not be 


Communists are protected from criticism and 
opposition. 


Minneapolis Sam RoMeER 


DUSCHA 

Cheers for Mr. Duscha! 

His article on the Civil Rights debate (NL, 
March 21) 
stimulating. 


was amply put and refreshingly 
He pulled out the 
which we tend to overlook in the “political 


ireus” now going on in the Senate. 


main issues 


In my opinion, the filibuster rule must be 
obliterated from Senate rules, and a time limit 
of one hour of debate should be put into effect. 
| agree most definitely that the minority must 
be heard, but when a minority of prejudiced 
Southern Senators can manipulate the Senate 
as they have done, and are trying to do now, 
there must be some control over them. 

The Civil Rights Bill must pass, for it is 
unthinkable that Negroes be denied their con- 
Mitutional rights. America’s prestige and “con- 
sience” hinge on this bill. 


Vhite Plains, N.Y. Ginny Recina ZAIDEN 


EAT AND PRAY 


Southern racial segregation is not merely an 
affront to human dignity but is most absurd. 
The chain ' 
tion at thei 
the target «/ 


res have a policy of discrimina- 
lunch counters that is at present 
most of the action by Negro stu- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


dents in the South, and by NAACP members 
and college students, both white and Negro, 
in the North. The patronage of 
Negroes and will usually the 
lunch counter, but they have to eat standing up 


stores invite 


serve them at 
while whites may sit. 

It reminds one of the story of a Negro who 
came into a segregated white church in the 
South, and was immediately challenged by one 
of the ushers. He said he had come in only 
to clean up the Sunday School room. “All right,” 
the “Do but 
don’t let us catch you praying.” 

New York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 


said usher. your cleaning job 


CHESSMAN CASE 

It is amazing that THe New Leaver should 
promote such that of William 
Vizzard Jr.’s article (NL, March 21) on Caryl 
Chessman. Vizzard almost argues that we shall 


sophistry as 


be giving in to Communism if we do not exe- 
cute Chessman. His “social cost” argument sug- 
gests that it is Vizzard who has succumbed to 
the propaganda of Communist-like thought. His 
belief that “punishment is the cost of the dere- 
lict” would find prompt affirmation in the totali- 
tarian state. 

which 


the facts 


suggest that capital punishment is not an effec- 


Vizzard never meets many 
tive crime deterrent. He misses entirely the basic 
issues of punishment versus rehabilitation in 
the treatment of the criminal. He is even foolish 
enough to think that Governor Brown gained 
votes by reprieving Chessman for 60 days, when 
there is unanimous agreement that the reprieve 
hurt the Governor’s political prestige. 

The inventiveness of the human mind knows 
almost no bounds when it comes to providing 
excuses for destroying other men at the hands 
of the state. Vizzard’s ponderous hair-splitting 
is both sickening and inane. Cannot THe New 
LeapER find better use for its space than to aid 
those who cry for the blood of their fellow men? 
In fairness, | hope you will soon have an article 
stating the other side of the question. 


Lincoln, Neb. Peter RAIBLE 


AFRICAN CONFERENCE 


With regard to Donald Harrington’s letter 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, March 14) protesting 
about my report on the Second All-African Peo- 
ples’ Conference, the original draft did indeed 
refer to the work in 
Tunis and contrasted it with the lack of inter- 


conference’s excellent 
est shown by government agencies. In the edit- 
ing, those phrases fell by the wayside. Harring- 
ton is quite right in objecting, for the American 
Committee on Africa deserves to be commended, 
not slighted, for its fine work. 


Philadelphia Lorna Hawn 
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From the illness which claims 
tens of thousands of new vic- 
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ISRAEL 
AND EUROPE 


The trip you've been 
— of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
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Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 
covering Amsterdam, Paris and 
Israel—returning by plane 
July 21 — 


First Class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing, Tips, etc. 
$1162 


11 day extension to Rome, Lu- 
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inclusive) or 
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Vienna, Copenhagen, Stock- 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scat 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & N. Africa, A 
different trip—for the young in spirit 
who don’t want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box L 
Pasadena, California 
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JOHN DEWEY: HIS PHILOSOPHY 
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by Sidney Hook 
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by Mao Tse-tung 
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. ' rate has increased from one in four saved 

Question RIAD 6 ori : 
Y e to one in three saved: 40,000 more lives 
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. >? : 

years, there will no doubt be new meth- 


| 
f2 Ne ods of diagnosis, and even cures for some 


cancers that are considered incurable today. In time, the 
ultimate goal, cancer prevention, will be achieved. But 
time alone will not do the job. @ Time plus research will. 
Research costs money. In the past 14 years, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has spent about $76,500,000 on 
cancer research. Much more is needed 

to accomplish the final conquest of 

this dread disease. Give generously. 

Send your contribution to “‘Can- 

cer,’ incareof your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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